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Literature. 


For the “ Albion.” 
UMBRA. 
A HALF-SUNG 8ONG. 


I am singing in the sunshine: 

You are sighing in the shade: 
Wherefore sigh when I am sin t 
“ Shadow is of sunshine made 


Cynic! Answer! What are shadows, 
But the fleeting ghosts of Light? 

Night is cradle of the Morning: 

“ Rather Morn the tomb of Night!” 


Ney, then, I will o—- my measure : 
aith is night, and Hope is morn: 
Noon is Love: behold the zenith !— 

“ Child! I was not eagle born !” 


No! but born of woman, ——_: 

What am I? O! look, and find, 
In my eyes, Love's noon-tide blazing |— 
“ Haply! Love has long been blind !” 


Cruel, cruel ! Sey, blasphemer, 
By what altar do you pray 
That is never sun-illumined ?— 


“ Peace! By that of Yesterday!” Cc. D. G. 





ENIGMA 
BY WILLIAM PITT, AFTERWARDS EARL OF CHATHAM. 


(From the Papers at Chevening.) 
To discover the name that my verse would express, 
A letter you'll first from the alphabet guess ; 
Which letter by this may be easily known— 
Its shape is the very reverse of your own. 
Say next, if a fair one too rashly exposes 
A beauteous complexion of lilies and roses, 
What the beams of the sun will infallibly do 
To deaden their lustre and sully their hue. 
Add to these, what induces the amorous swain 
To persist in his vows, though received with disdain; 
What comforts the wretch whom his fortunes oppress, 
And arms him with courage to bear his distress. 
These joined all together wil) make up the name 
Of a family known in the annals of fame: 
’Tis the name ofa Countess, whose portrait in vain 
My Muse would attempt in so humble a strain. 
Should I say she’s the fairest of all the fair sex, 
Your judgment it only would serve to perplex ; 
For, though known and acknowledged by all to be true, 
Your manners bespeak it a secret to you. 





FORTY DAYS IN THE WILDERNESS. 
Continued from the “ Albion,” of May 6. 

All humanity divides itself into two contrasted classes: 
firstly, people who make allowance for nobody—-and secondly, 
those for whom every allowance must be made. The latter 
class inclades all fallible humanity, more especially children, 
poets, lovers, and sportsmen. 

Hugo very justly observes that all 
a defect. This is somewhat paradoxical, 
true. Generosity is neighbour to Prodigality ; and the twin 
brother to economy is miserliness. owever, I won't be 
mengepeen, but continue my argument about fallible humen- 
ty. 


"ie all these we notice two characteristics, 

wake sete SD eee as death from a pro- 
tracted suspension of resp’ & grand simplici 
which is bred b: seatatin to th cubilia’ 7 of Dea 
secondly, a noble disregard of the formalities of human fife 
resulting therefrom. One who has been a child, or who has 


loved, or has spent golden hours to pen the impalpable 
beauty of a poet’s dream, or who has come back after being 
in the wilderness forty a noble con- 


superior to exactitude—to use a mild expression. 

boy saying his SS knee pauses, between 

his daily bread his trespasses, to inform her that there 
ting under the window. V. 


Tupper has of 
philosophy. You wouldn’t call that lying—it’s “ the inno- 
cent confidence of assertion, seeking the bolism 


one of 


you are alwa; about? Why she has——and so on. 

Apage! the pry me neal ofthe lover. We are philoso- 
hers now; but happy they who remember the unbridled 
ith in her perfection, years and years ago. 

And poets, too—what noble fellows they are to exaggerate! 
What a perpetual triumph over humanity a poem is, when 
the poet is bold, and comes as one having autt.ority! 
he cakes hold of an old conventional expression, and forth- 
with crowds a great idea into it, and the idea redeems the 
barrenness, like a strong soul dominating a worn body! Then 
when he cannot find aught in the properties prescribed by 
the canons of criticism, which is susceptible of the richness 
of his dream, away he goes beyond them all recklessly, as 
Icarus went fm, leaving us in an indistinctness of some- 
thing great and erratic ever so far mygees our appreciation. 
Is he erratic? I do not think it. e@ merely penetrates a 
higher and a more complex order than our own, but does not 
~ass the bounds of the eternal law. We cannot understand? 
JPerbaps not. It has always seemed to me that the talent of 

is as great, and as rarely voucbsafed, as the crea- 
tive power. 


But I don’t want our poets to rise calmly superior to their 
mar—much as a duck would fly over a poultry yard 
fence. For instance I would not like to see much poetry such us 
this ———— It is from a poem in a Western i) 
in which poem the author is continually riding down Lindley 
Murray and spurning him with his hooves. 
“ Calm as the moonlight as it gently si 
Amid the nervous rustlin; of the hom ag 
Or pipes oo some id mirrored lake 
Reflects more beauties than were mother Eve's.” 

That is fully equal to anything written by the late Mr. Hay- 

ley. The poet is certainly bold, but his flight has less of the 

ban swan about it than of the domestic goose. These 
lines are invaluable to criticize—the imagery is so startling. 
Paradoxical t have we, which sleeps gently in a ner- 
vous rustling ; and a practicabie lake, which is mirrored in- 
stead of mirroring. What the moonlight reflects, and how it 
manages it, are interesting matters for reflection. One feels 
inclined to ask the two ever memorable questions, which an 
English critic demanded in my hearing of a champion of 
Tupper’s. First, what does it all mean anyhow ? d, 
what does it all matter anyway? Ah, a worthier laureate 
should have sung to the darkest eyes and kindliest heart Wes: 
of the Mississippi! 

And finally, how nobly reckless of truth is the true wood- 
ranger! Truth in the petty d that is to say. Give me 
the veriest novice in the world, let me have him but a 
week under the greenwood tree, and I will bring him out 
gifted with a mendacity fully equal to that of a ber of 
the Provincial Parliament. I don’t say he'll bear out the 
simile in the minutest of details, because, unlike the Member, 
he won’t—well let's use a mild expression—he won't tize 
with intention to deceive; and, equally unlike the ber, 
he will believe all he says. Just ask him about that 
deer. 1, being present, know that the deer’s plain unvarnished 
tail vanished about sixteen feet 

both barrels in a diametrically opposite direction, 
eleven slugs into my shooting coat and excoriating 
is own setter. e knows that I am quite cognizant of the 
fact, but he knows I am one of the great freemasonry of 
men. Accordingly he warms into eloquence, with his feet 
far apart and his io. impressive. “ And so we followed 
the scent, Sir, eleven and in spite ot our caution, our ut- 
most caution, he heard us, and away he two hun- 
dred rods away like  tlash. But I was ready for Sir,and I 
just fired——” Here some Did doubts his veracity, 
whereupon in I chime with a fe us endorsation, and tell 
how my friend hit him—* heard it strike, Sir, splendid shot.” 
—“But did you kill him ?” pursues Didymus. To this ques- 
tion my pupil responds by an affirmative unbutioning of his 
wristbands, and a significant closing of the fingers, which is 
after all the ultima ratio.. 
How many stories have we heard in our 


life, that were, to 
say the least, a 
abou’ 


Why, I recently heard a minister 

t 's , which suggested in my mind, 
enfeebled b: ere, © peapanen marriage or something of 
the kind. Do you all the uice little stories, enthusiastic 
curates tell of obdurate atheists converted in the twinkling of 
an eye by illiterate old women, who asserted with much y 
and teness that they Felt something somewhere—do 
think oe are all absolutely true, and believed ety | the 
narrators? Magna est veritas! My dear Simplicius, me 
the palette, and we shall change our motto into Magnum est 
mendactum. 


3 blech y return 
— Pip, occasionally and ey saying tothe waiter, 
“ R ? William, and has it come to this ?’ 
So from these twain came a i 


ei 





: 
f 


before him, and that he dis-| that 


you | cery at last!” Now the chances 


-| As in 


whipping the water from dawn till sultry sunset, a retributive 
ke carries away your best line and two top joints of your 

ing rod—fishing appears flat, stale, and very unprofitable. 
But if you are a born and educated angler, if you underwent 
® preparatory course of brook trout, and took a bass for your 
bacchalaureate, and graduated in a salmon river fresh and 
brown hissing over limestone, then you are alone worthy to en- 
joy the piscatorial paradise of these lakes. In them was never 
seine cast. There the unmemorial trout have lived under 
their paternal weed, and in family inberitances of gravel and 
boulder—the true aristocrats of Canada. Of them there be 
two kinds, either of which is ecstatic. The brook or spotted 


trout, varying in weight from three ounces to as many quarters 
of a pound found alone in the many streams which slip 
hills on both sides of the river. I remember well a 


from the 
famous little brook, whete they swam by hundreds. This 
brook was not two feet broad perhaps and tumbled down a 
steep hill, ranning along an old worn tree which served ase 
canal -” fifty ae its course. At ~ Ss 
spout the water fell, in a glassy sheet, intoa n per- 
haps three feet deep. The water was cold as and at the 
bottom was a pure white gravel. In the fringe of weeds, and 
under mossy stones, dwelt a most populous community, I 
came among them like an intendent © , and 
dropped the colourless gut and tem: worm. Scarcely 
had the line been carried a foot away in the swirling current, 
when an indefinite dusky Something shot h water; 
the rod bent with the jerk; the line cut, kaifelike, along the 
eddies ; and out of them came, fresh, gymnastic, and lusty, the 
first Trout. The First fish—a Whale of a trout—with a glory 
of brown white gold and tyrian purple upon him, thatshamed 
Solomon or the ch lilies of the field that toil not neither 
do spin. The victim was laid to gasp out his breath in the 
dark cool grass and veined violets, where, methinks, it would 
be a luxury to die. That isto die easy on a summer after- 
noon with one’s mind falling asleep, and one’s ears not 
to hear the loved voices, only hearing them farther off, 
dro’ ca'mly, to sink into that immensity of rest which is 
Death. Not so died our first trout. He died melodramatically, 
with. mighty convulsions of his flexile vertebra, and 
1 hither and thither; and finally betook himself to some 
unknown hunting ground in the piscatorial valhalla, And 
many another trout came royally out of the icy spring. Fast 
as one could drop the line, they fastened to it savagely. I 
have never in my experience see aught to compare with their 
infatuation. I have seen men th ing into an Albany a 
broker’s office, and brokers buying Confederate bonds, 
many scenes of folly; but never anything as irra- 
tional and human, as the way in which those trout accepted 
office that afternoon. I won't say how many I captured— 
because people would lift supercilious eyebrows, and con- 
sider my statements as—well, as official. Which = 
me to my philosophy, that genius is not erratic, but y 
penetrates a diviner order of things than ours. 

But in the river swim fish, who count pounds to these 
troutlings’ ounces.— , pike, lake-trout, mascalonge, fish 

are historic. Their — of civilization is _ y 

analogous to our own. larger eat the smaller; this 
Law. Thesmaller demur when they can ; this is Secession. 
Finally, one party runs away, and the other after him ; this is 


sports- | —ah, it is dangerous SP neg gee in these days. I wonder 


though if these same live in a healthy anarchy, or is it a 
democracy, ora monarchy. The first I think; it isso much 
more a simplified and less restricted form of the others. On 
a ay | afternoon, ¥ may paddle the canoe across the lake, 
with fifty yards of and a spoon bait twirling at the further 
" you are half way across when there comes a bite, 
a Bite with a capital B, and a fish of unknown dimensions as- 
gery ot meee by a bait and hook; gives a frantic 
leap out of his element; fails to rid himself of the encum- 
brance ; turns half a dozen sumersaults ; and writhes the water 
into a lather of foam; and then, diving to the deep bottom, 
sets his devoted head down river and runs a muck through 
stumps and slimy logs which have not looked a Christian sun 
in the face, since one Jacques Cartier found land and a certain 
broad river, two hundred and fifty years ago. How astonished 
his fellow anarchists must be! Edified perhaps. Youn 
Master Bass, the youthful fish who keeps his mouth open 
gently waves a tail of indecision, observes to his father, in a 
profundo tone, “ Old Pyke, the lawyer, ’s got into chan- 
are pretty even between youand 
ur fish. If he isan old soldier of a pike, he will immediately 
te ay hee ay *- ou are furtunate enough to Pos 
sess requisite > carry away the spoon as an ad- 
ditional ornament. The ornament ony indeed conduce to 
his death, but perhaps he may be as proud of it in his cold 
blooded way, as the possessor of the latest, lightest, 
gaudiest, gauziest, most mable muslin would be in a 


us, } coterie of country cousins. Perhaps he will brood 


over it 
does over a similiar act of criticism, 
d the affront together. But if the 
line holds ten seconds longer, he is captured. There he 
rises in a halo of bubbles, and comes defiantly and des 
towards us A few more splashes, and he is li 
es wale er euies ev ‘ pe a 
cases 0) Seaccgen, swim or walk, Death; jacet, 
here he lies, as some one observed recently in a critical man- 
ner of one of my previous piscatorial narrations. 

But not alone in the smooth lake and icy spring do we 
find foemen worthy of our steel ; in every rapid that whiiens 
and thunders over black rocks, do the most noble lie perdu. 

times the lords of the lands built their eyries in 

Sank te oak, on the s‘re of the hills, 

the 


in secret, as a aoe 
and may Prt tee an 


F 


our finite triends lurk about the 
In a quiet dark eddy, at the 
losophical—the Kanta and 
, of the community. ig 
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If yon are, I don’t select you as my equire in the com- 
bat of the Caribou. It is February; the snow is beneath 
an icy crust; here and there it wears a bluish tinge. We have 
camped out. A fire is forbidden, unless you are expert enough 
to keep the pit from disclosing glare or smoke to wary eye 
and keen nostril. Early to sleep, with Bran’s gelid muzzle in 
the palm of your band, lovingly. Sound slambers, with the 
occasional long drawn how! of a wolf for lullaby, or the long 
drawn breathing of the woods. Tarly to rise; and then a de- 
liberate breakfast, a knotting of moccasin strings and twisting 
of feet to assure one’s self of 4 sure and easy tie, a girding up 
of one’s loins, and unbu! toning the superior button of the shirt 
to give the throat air and ease when the time comes. On 
snow shoes and away, ere her dark locks have been disturbed 
on her maiden piliow in the waking city a hundred leagues 
off! The snow is critically pronounced suitable ;—it will 
carry Bran, and let the clumsier deer ounder and cut bis feet 
in the crust. From time to time we find traces of caribou, as 
those of common cattle. Bran’s eyes are almost starting from 
his head as he strains at the leash, but he has the virtue of 
silence; and we stval quietly, arcades of lofty pines above us 
roofed with green and pearl, and virgin lily at our feet. And 
there is the yard; and we have the weather guage of our 
chase. Fifty rods trom us is the quarry. 

They have gathered together in the early winter, and, fast 
as the blessing 0: the snow fell, they have trampled it down 
into an enduring floor. A space of many roods is thus co- 
vered. @n all sides of the yard rises a barrier of snow; be- 
ae this the drifts stretch endlessly. Let the deer keep to 

castle, and he is safe. The wolf may make an insidious 
entry and a fell spring at the chieftain’s throat, but in three 
seconds he is knocked sprawling with a cut from the knees; 
and in thrice that time made into mincemeat by the s arp 
forefeet, that rain down blows implacably on him long after 
he is dead—probably to afford him a realizing belief in the 
truth of punishment after death. But once let upus overtake 
cervus wallowing helpless in the snow-drifts, and straightway 
he walks into him as a pirate schooner does into an Indiaman: 
In summer time they meet on neutral ground. The wolves 
hunt in two ways—one in packs, one solitary. In each case 
the wolf is seen in the worst possible company, his own orshis 
fellows’. In packs, they race pattering over the dead lesves 
shadows—rarely giving tongue. A wolf silent is more 
horrible than 4 wolf howling. Just in front gallops the deer, 
and every stride places ar inch less between his own fat 
haunches and the pursuer's white foaming fangs. I know 
where my ‘sympathies are. It is a merciful dispensation of 
God that humanity espouses the weaker side, when power is 
ed against it. But the most awfully lonely thing is a 
wolf hunting alone, or rather in relays. You see the sweat- 
ing stag foaming along, and the gaunt pursuer hanging on his 
traces like retribution. The wolf doesn’t hurry himself; he 
keeps the quarry going, and when he is exhausted, another 
one tireless—and at last the race is wor. Nothing 
would give me greater pleasure in a case of this kind, than to 
put a bullet through his lupine shoulder blades, and leave him 
to how! and writhe paralysed, to be eaten by the first of his 
acquaintance who might be attracted to the spot. The 
wounded wolf knows better than ask for a few friends round 
his dying bed; he slinks wearily into some damp thorn 
thicket and dies alone when he can. God is just to the crue 
in their death. 

But all this while we have been peeping into the yard. Ten 

endid deer there, chewing the last low branches of the 
trees ; their great hearts uudulating their glossy sides— 
branching antlers and rapid eyes—and in solitary dignity a 
ong, “a stag often bearing his branches sturdily.” 

real lion-hearted stag. Just admire the clean brown hair 
of the back, and the sn +w upon his breast, and the mighty 
ramifications of his horns. See his depth of shqnuider, and 
clean diaphonous nostril, and long sloping ribs three fingers 
deep with tat, and great loins that tell oo en of speed and 
urance. Him, aud then gladly Nune Dimittis. 

Our guide knows that most valuable lesson, when to lead 
end when to follow. To-day | am wood king, aud that deer 
is my quarry, and nothing shall spill his blood till steel and 

teeth drink it, when he is brought to bay. So all im- 
pedimenta are removed, and snow shoes looked to, and I am 
ready for the race. So is Bran. When I kneel to slip the 
leash, and crouch down with him between my knees, both 
hands on his throat, and point him out the Deer, he grows in- 
describably in height, and would like to bark and doesn’t, and 
80 measures the game with his eye, and whines and licks my 
hands, and then turns up balf ot one eye (all he can spare) to 
me with an eloquent wag of the tail, as much as to say, “ He's 

We two can manage him. We understand each other.” 

There goes André, stealing away round to the upper corner. 
Now he is behiod the piae, and rising to his feet with the 
long _ glittering barrel like an inevitable index of des- 
tiny, siugling out ove of them. Do you believe in predestina- 
tion? Either that deer is preordained to be shot, or not; and 
no matter which way it has been ordained, he will be hit. 

! goes the invincible brown barrel; a whiff of white 
smoke oozes from the muzzle; and the preordained gives one 
bound into the air. Habet/ Down ve goes; antlers and 
hoofs and glossy hide heaped on the bloody snow; an ounce 
of lead in his heart. How the herd stampedec at that crack 
of doom! They plunged into the snow drifts, and floundered 
away in the haste of fear. All except My deer. He only 
snaffed up the sulphur with fearless nostrils, and defiantly 
came loping toward the edge of the yard, with a certain con- 
sciousness of indefinite power in the lazy sling of the ankle. 
Bran only whimpers once, although he strains against my 
hands to get loose. It is an awful temptation to try a shot at 
the — flank, as ' passes unsuspiciously to windward. 
Saint Hubert! what a chance. Perhaps my highest virtue is 
a certain provoking coolness of nerve, which will not let a 
pulse flutter when it would. I could face the first “over” in 
a cricket match, without that hot sickly flush of the novice ; 
or even, 1 think, ask The question in a quiet June afternoon 
with a d ing breath of the rose cool in the bellying curtains, 
without hear:ng my heart beat in the breathless moment that 
follows and precedes. But one’s pulses go bounding, run- 
ning molten lightning, at this time. For the stag his 
pace, and with one mighty leap clears the wall and like 
a Galway hunter three fathom beyond, and sets as hens 
Northward toward the paling stars and Freedom. 

? he comes the voyageur to his feet with a blaze 
of excitement in his face, and Bran gives one joyous eloquent 
bark, and follows the chase. Hurrah for a,view hollo that 
makes the wocds ring, and then save your breath for the 
chase. So the dog was laid on the , and away go the 
trio; a mighty race for a mighty stake. Before us the cham- 


fanity to acquire. No particular hurry as yet. One’s blood | cial fasti which Mr. Foss has given to the public. The whole 
Cour swing’ evenly in iis natural es: A yet, and the first | work is a useful of the lives and conduct of the nu- 
Celicious glow crimsoning cheek and ‘ront. “A mile has been | merous personages who from the Conquest to the present time 
covered, inside of eight minutes. Can't last, (The deer, I have administered justice in our higher tribunals. Intermixed 
mean, not myself, of csurse, for when we are both dead beaten,| with this is a concise account of the great changes in 
I have will eft, and he has on!y brute despair), Great plung-| these tribunals which have been effected during this 
ing blotches in the snow here and there, where the drifts are| period, from the expansion of the Aula Regis into 
more treacherous than usual, and always the clean impress | the superior Courts of Law and Equity to their settlement on 
where Bran, the unsinking, has been pilosa along the crust, | their existing basis, and a brief sketch of the growth and pro- 
Dignity is somewhat of un impediment in such a case as this. | gress of the body of laws which form our jur isprudence. We 
On unflinchingly over fallen trunks of trees into a thicket of should add that reference is made easy to these numerous and 
briars; ort of it into a p-tfall, brushing the snow from low | perplexing details by tabular lis's of the different Judges pre- 
pines gratefully upon hot brows ; cheered by inference, more | fixed to their lives in each reign, and by a full alphabetical 

ling than h , that if this is hard on me it is harder | index containing the names of the entire series. 

still to the pursued, Still the trail leads thro’ glades of pu-| As to the merits of Mr. Foss’s book there will, probably, be 
rity, until there is a big trampled space under a shuddering | little difference of opinion. If — t to the test of a high 
pine. That tells the story of the first round between the t*o | standard, be has certainly done in — justice to @ vast, 
quadrupeds. Bran has been hanging on his flanks in the most | interesting, and important subject. hether on the side of 
approved guerrilla manner. Here he has come up with the | tyranny cr freedom, the Judges of England have been conspi- 
rear-guard, and a skirmish has taken place of no small dura-|cuous in the various phases of the momentous a 
tion, witness the trampled battle-field. The result has been | which our polity was established on the ruins of feu 
indecisive, because there is neither blood nor dog left as tro- 
phies. However, Bran has gained me a good five minutes, 
and that equals halfa mile of tramping; a refreshing drink 
from the pocket flask, anc half-a-dozen gulps of blessed air. 
Oo again for another tiresome league; veins swollen like 
whip-cord, and the mind actively engaged elsewhere. It is 
the strangest thing imaginable, how independent the intellect 
is of the body sometimes. I have been watching the weird 
streaming of light and dark in the thickets, and hammering 
away at a live for the next heroic poem I »m meditating out 
of the abundance of my heart. Here comes another battle- 
tield where the action has been right fierce, because the broken 
twigs have been sprayed with blood and snapped hither and 
thither in the rally. Ten to one it is cervine gore, ani not 
canine. Bran is not rash enough to get wounded thus early. 
The probabilities are, he has tound an oy opening and 
has gone in (the word is Virgilian—cnérat) like a canine Em- 
pecinado.— Once he has tusted blood, the stag is pre-ordained. 
So more hopefully and swiftly we cross the savannes or low 
swamps, running by faith in an invisible dog and desr. Over 
these flats the pace is a burster. Every few strides finds a 
few drops of red besprent in the snow ; tokens they of wounded 
feet and lessening speed. Bran’s symmetric tracks lie to one 
side on the unbroken surface. Once or twice in these there 
:8 & battle-field passed, with the concomitants of blood and 
broken branches more plentiiul. There are three of these in 
a mile, indicating great determination on Bran’s part to force 
the fighting against such odds. The burst of speed has been 
magnificent, for, despite the long delays by which I am gain- 
ing on them, there isn’t a sign of either pursuer or pursued. 

e break across a half mile of swamp, and when we get into the 
thicket find blood smoking still, and at the next gap see the 

reat antlers tossing defiantly, two furlongs away. Just 
reath enough for ashout to Bren, which makes the gal.ant brute 
rick his ears. Another headlong scramble through a belt of 
ow pines, and there for a league stretches the Lake. White, 
level, hard, fit arena for such a race. Snowshoes are off in a 
second and then away for the lower point, for the thither 
banks are steep and treacherous with drifts, and Bran lies 
above him, and he must prove practically that two sides of a 
triangle are greater than the third. The game is almost won. 
We are giving check. What a pace the two are going! 
Never saw I two high-mettled racers that could live it out. 
‘They are under the banks, the deer a trifle ahead ; he rattles 
at it pluckily, gets imbedded like a locomotive in a snow- 
bark, and Bran the determined immediately pins him by the 
nose. The stag shakes him off, and the two roll over and 
over ere the assailant lets go. Again and again the game is 
fought out, until the deer advances to the attack like Napo- 
leon in masses, and sends Bran forty feet in a heap rolling over 
and over. He picks himself up like a Spartan, and goes after 
the deer on three legs. The conqueror trots away easily, 
coasting along for the low beach—ignorant, blissfully, of my 
out-flanking movement. He has‘a hundred rods, and I twenty, 
ere we intersect each other’s courses, Out comes the couteau 
de chasse. One shout to Bran, and he goes in again to close 
quarters; the deer turns at the sound, and changes his plans 
like an able General. I am barring the nearest avenue of es- 
cape; the drifts on one side, and ind him thedog. Check! 
It is the crisis. He acts with great promptitude; wheels sud- 
denly, and races right back as he came. Here occurred a 
slight miscalculation. He counted upon a dog, an ordinary 
dog, one of the abstract. It was however an unusual Dog, 
with whom he hadto do. Now, Bran, one second and we 
hive him. Hurrah, old boy !—game as a flint, he like an 
arrow square at the white sobbing throat, and down came 
both ia « jumbled quivering mass, rolling over and over in a 
fierce furious death grip. And the third actor has thrown 
himself upon the deer; once, twice, goes the knife home—a 
struggle and shudder, a spirt of hot blood; the deer rises 
a ly, both assailants clinging to him, and sinks like oe 
the death agony. Hurrah, whata shout went up! Bran 
drinks a wassail draught of crimson fresh from the heart, and 
the sun looks gloriously down on the ae of the woods, 
posting, bloody, with heaving chest and wild looks. Magni- 
cent. Checkmate. — 

And to-night Bran lays his damp muzzle in my hand again, 
and his noble sightles:s head on my knee, asking with a mute 
eloquence of tail and rubbing head for the old dave of breezy 
uplands waved with -wind, long tramps in the blowing woods, 
and the bivouac unde r cold stars each stretched byeach. Poor 
old fellow! The Menton is useless on the wall. Vandalic 
children have turned my fishing rod into practical 
and in my household arises a new Queen soon who knows 
not Joseph. Faithful oldvfriend, what fame my pen can give 
you is yours. -- 

Ah, what a long weary digression have we who were metem- 

into es swallows made. We flit home with the 

shadows of solemn eventide, and find tue canoe many miles 

to Northward, the camp fire lit, and the smoke rising like 

a wild append ow hy to Him that heareth. Not alone in wild 

meadows beside the mighty rushing of rivers, when one 

speaks with beauty as with a sister, but far away a thousand 

leagues to the sunvet, where the evening has been musical in 

the roses over the Western window, and God hath 
given his beloved sleep. 

The wooing wins at last ; the garish day finds twi- 
light ; and the dearest tales come to an end. Grand 

runk trains niust get in at last, and my digression end. 



















































































































































kingly domination. In a greater degree than the Legislature 

itself they have been the authors of our jurisprudence, and 

have thus not only laid down the conditions under which our 

general rights exist, but have powerfully influenced the na- 

tional character. And any sketch of the progress of our laws, 

and of the modes by which they have been administered, is 
connected necessarily with the growth of our institutions, and 

with memorable and lasting changes in the organization of 

English society. A great work of this class, therefore, should 

not only revive many stirring scenes in the grand drama of 
the history of England, but should trace and follow the con- 

stitutional development, the revolutions in our social system, 
and the slow yet stately march of improvement, which have 
hitherto characterized our annals. r. Foss’s book, it must 
be allowed, falls far short of an ideal like this, and, indeed, in 

conception and execution is quite beneath the grandeur of the 
subject. His notices of the changes in our laws and in our 
general judicial system are so brief, jejune, and imperfect that 
we should have much preferred their omission to such bald 
and unsatisfactory treatment. In his sketches of the lives of 
the Judges he has collected mauy valuable materials, but he 
has not the power of describing their characters, and he has 
quite neglected to consider oat estimate what, in a philoso- 
phical point of view, would be of the very highest importance 
—the influence of external ci , of opinion, power, 
and eg thought, in moulding and determining their 
conduct. The result is that these biographies are weak in 
outline and wanting in life; they are rather dry collections of 
facts than representations of living men, and being without 
any kind of background, or any arrangement of light or shade 
to place their subjects naturally befure us, they are really de- 
void of trath and harmony. On the other hand, Mr. Foss 
may lay claim to bigh praise as a diligent student, and an ac- 
curate, careful, and honest compiler. He has done much to 
elucidate and digest the public acts of the Judges of England, 
and it is wonderful how he has contrived to collect such a 
mass of evidence as to their private life, thei: ancestry, educa- 
tion, and habits. Moreover, within the measwe of his 
powers, he is, on the whole, impartial and candid, entirely free 
from party bias, and not swayed by favour or prejudice, 
though certainly with a plain tendency to deal gently with 
human nature, and to excuse, not to denounce, misconduct. 
ln short, if we consider his work not as a treatise on legal his- 
tory, or a biography of the Judges of England, but as a sound 
anc. judicious , abounding in ref on these 
subjects collected ¢ and well arranged, it will be enti- 
Ulead to much commendation. 

These volumes commence at the memorable period when 
Charles IL. had returned to his Kingdom. The men of law of 
that generation for the ag ge oined in the national re- 
joicings which greeted the exile on his return, and besides had 
cause for special sympathy with the order of which 
was now established. Among the consequences of the Re- 

toration was the abolition of the changes in our laws and in 
the general administration of justice which had been effected 
under Cromwell's Government, and the stopping of all the 
law reforms which had been projected by the Parlia- 
ment, and probably would have ultimately received the assent 
of the sagacious Protector. To the prejudice of common-sense 
and justice the mystical jargon of Normas-French became 
the of our records ; the local judicatures which 
had been improved for the carrying =e suits were re- 
duced to their old insignificance; the schemes for the 
amendment of our laws which had been recommended before 
the troubles were thought perilous in the fervour of reaction; 
and a new lease of existence was given to the absurditie. of 
our legal system. With a few bright and honourable excep- 
tions, the lawyers exulted that their art was once more in- 
volved in mystery, that Westminster-hall would again absorb 
a mass of business which had left it, and that the perpetuation 
of chicane would assure the continuance of their gains; and 
perhaps uo order or class of the nation was more zealous for 
the revised settlement, i they felt a natural pride at 
the re-establishment of their ves in the 
jw dw splendour of their ancient state, when the Judges, 
propres 











Puritan robes, viennent en Bar.ke le Roy dans leurs 

habits, to quote the words of the enthusiastic reporter, 

when, on great occasions, the mace and seals were brought 

out in the of Chancery, when the judicial benches of 

Westminster-hall once more shone with scarlet and ermine. 

Add to this that the extinction of Puritanism freed the Inns 

of Court from many restraints which had been a 

pay emg geet the masques, the revellings, and the drink- 
which, as weil as for moots and 

ies had been famous, were now revived = 
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of the fleet feet ; behind him, silent and determined, th at a . The Statutes of Distribution fixed the 
man and the Dog wt ee Ostet ae and Me em try a wre ennets - he Py ty on a just - in case of 
another minute the isappears, and leaves to ve areview testacy oo as 
their‘contrasted traces. away I go, snow-shoes dipping 3. | tand, by Edward Foss, published, last year,jin London ie. ah, on exceptions and ttocions wane 
perceptibly and sliding one over the alternate other, with that} The volumes before us are a bi of the J of | ble addition to the Law of Contracts. Sir Orlando Bridgman 
trailing that it takes a novice many days of chafed ankles and| England from 1660 to 1864, and the series of judi- | established the principles under which, down to the present 
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generation, the lands of the kingdom have been settled; and 


the genius of Finch shaped into a science a considerable num- | General W 


ber of equitable doctrines which had been hitherto vague and 
indeterminate. Through these changes our civil jurisprudence 
received marked and lasting benefits; and, though still a nar- 
row and uncouth system, it was a better rule of private right 
than it had been in the days of Coke and Bacon. The ad- 
ministration of justice, too, in suits between subject and sub- 
ject only, was, on the whole, satisfactory pure, and the 
Judges were for the most part competent. In cases of private 
litigation the majority of the decisions of these times are good 
precedents to this day ; and the confidence felt'in our higher 
tribunals was attested by the vast growth of their business. 
And though the puisne Judges of those reigns were,on thewhole, 
an inferior class, the chiets, with hardly a single exception, 
were eminent for capacity and learning, and in determining the 
rights of individuals displayed usua:ly impartiality and acute- 
ness. In causes purely of a private kind some jcdgments of 
Scroggs, and even of Jeffreys, will bear comparison in point of 
ability and of strict impartiality between the parties with 
those of Sir Matthew Hale and Vaughan. 

But if our civil law was improved at this period in several 
respects, and private justice was fairly administered, near) 
all the political trials of these reigns have acquired a dar! 
and infamous celebrity. These frightful scenes of judicial 
crime were more like the inhuman rites in which barbarians 
immolate their victims, after going through some pous 
solemnities, than the calm proceedings of courts of justice. 
The objects of the jealousy of the Government or of the en- 
venomed hatred of factions were brought hurriedly before tri- 
bunals, over which might have been written the words in- 
scribed by Dante on the Inferno, which forbade hope to those 
who entered. After listening to some mystic shibboletha, ex- 
pressed in unintelligible jargon, which charged them with 
vague and uncertaiu crimes, they were exposed without pro- 
fessiunal aid, except what was really a mockery, to the sinis- 
ter accusations of advocates well versed in the craft of murder 
by law, for the most unscrupulous and brutal, and often 
urged by strong self-iaterest to do anything to secure convic- 
tions. fin this unjust and fearful contest they wished to en- 
counter,the evidence against them, their means of proof were not 
equal, since their testimony could noi be on oath, and was 
—— denounced or discredi Nor was the conduct 
of Unese uests of Blood less shameful than their unfair pro- 
cedure. he Crown witnesses were generaily wretches who 
made slaying by perjury a tra ie, and were paid in proportion 
to the success of their efforts. The juries were, for the most 
part, arranged by officers bribed tor this purpose, so that their 
verdict could be anticipa.ed. As for the judges, with only a 
few —— they —— the law to — the accused 
or admitted illegal proofs against them, or made speeches 
favour of the prosecution, or artfully distorted the facts of the 
cases, Or ajured tne jury to find for the Crown; or, in tones 
sometimes of nauseous cant, i y of aa indig- 
nation, invoked opinion against the prisoners, ying the 
part not of moderators of justice, but of bloodhounds eager to 
run down their victims. Can we wonder that under condi- 


i he 

ity of Cromwell, to that of the hapless Laay L sle, condemned 
for following the instincts of mercy which are the pecul 
glory of her sex, were foul tragedies, in which lawless power 
was enabled under the forms of justice to work out deeds of 
the dargest iniquity? Can we wonder that they were e- 
scribed by one intimately acquainted with them as i 
worse than the practices of the Inquisition ? 

The causes o! this remarkable contrast between the private 
of Charles and James II. 
and Mr, Foss should 

Among them stands, in the first 
place, the law and Procedure of High Treason, which, al- 
though in part depending on statute, was in many respects 
Susie bemandalttiidiniee amie nak ale a ma- 

I cal the grossest o; on and cruelty. At 

is period the penalties of treason were extended to a num- 
ber of offences which never should have been made capital ; 
and the celebrated statute of Edward LI]. was strained so as 
to include acts not within the contemplation of its authors. 
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should never be tten by Engli 
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it obviously is a requisite of justice that the accused should 
b@informed beforehand of wnat is to be alleged against him. 
in tials of this political chasncter, in which the Government 
in a special way terested in procuring convictions, it is 
only fair that the prisoner thould know ‘who are to be the 
witnesses against him, and who are to be the judges of the 

double purpose of checking perjury and of 
against malpractice and influence. And 1t is evi- 
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the conduct of the Secretary of State in the tamous case o' 
arrants; the honest twelve men who rescued Eng- 
land from a bloody proscription by acquitting Hardy,- show 
how valuable are the tees We now possess for the admuin- 
istration uf justice. Securities even more effectual are, per- 
haps, the presence of an educated Bar, brought up to respect 
an equal law and keen and ready tw denounce unfairness, and 
the vigilance of a powerful press, which could hold up to ir- 
resistible infamy any real instance of judicial iniquity. In 
the bad time of the later Stuarts these checks on wrong were 
altogether wanting, and the consequences are a matter of 
history. The judges held their offices on conditions which 
made them liable to instant dismissal if they disregarded the 
“ Sovereign’s pleasure.” The jury panels were ona 
system which enabled secret — of the Crown, by cor- 
rupting sheriffs and returning officers, to make a verdict toler- 
ably certain. The Bar was, like the mass ol the nation, so 
impregnated with the servile doctrines of passive obedience 
and hereditary right, and so full of irrational loyalty, that it 
hardly showed a sign of independence, and the power of the 
oe did not exist to direct and enlighten general opinion. 

trials between the Crown and subject the results were 
calamitous andfearful. With the fear of removal ever before 
them if they disobeyed the behests of power, and subject to 
no counterbalancing influence, the judges, for the most part, 
preferred the commission of crime to hazarding their places, 
and performed unscrupulously any bloody work which hap- 
pened to be allotted to them. In this they were conveniently 
aided by juries selected for the occasion by men well trained 
to the vile office, while the lawyers—the Finches, the Wil- 
liamses, and the Pembertons—looked on cynically at the 

ic mockery, without a feeling of pity for the victums or of 
indignation at the prostitution of justice, and no appeal from 
the sentence lay in the last resort to a nation kept in ignor- 
ance of the execrable facts, and with few means of expressing 
its opinion. 

Two other circumstances may be noticed as giving these 
trials their jar character. The comparative freedom of 
our institutions compelled the later Stuarts to resort to these 
foul means to get rid of those who became the mark of their 
hate and suspicion. Had Charles or James II. possessed the 
power of an absolute monarch of France, they would not have 
needed the clumsy method of servile judges and selected 
juries to destroy a Russell, a Sidney, or a Cornish ; a lettre de 
cachet would hav+ been enough, and the Bastille wo :ld have 
retained its victims, Even had they dared to employ the 
tortures which had been in use during the Tudor period, they 
might have quietly sacrificed their enemies without ~+, ~ 
of a public trial, nor would the Tower have revealed its 
secrets. But acts like these were now impracticable; it was 


in | necessary to produce the offenders in court, andj there to 


secure a legal conviction ; and thus tyranny, to compass its 
ends, was forced to influence over tribunals, and to win them 
over to its iniquitous purposes. The very liberties assured 
to Englishmen contributed thus for a short time to make the 
Stuart State trials what they were, and the improvements ef- 
fected in the constitution were a transient cause of these 
tful spectacles. Moreover, the character of the time was 
faithfully in these trials, and this was exactly of a 

kind to give them a dark and terrible complexion. So long as 
power remained in their hands it was natural that the later 
Stuarts should deal relentlessly with political offenders, living, 
as they did, in the midst of memorials of the Great Rebellion, 
which destroyed their throne, and when, notwithstanding oc- 
pana tak pe he opal, 

y upon old and cheris' Pp ves. Ata q 
too, when our legislation bore frequent marks of pA en 
vindictiveness, and when the passions of public men were 
roused to the highest pitch of exasperation, it was ty be ex- 
pected that political inquests would be wanting in humanity 
and justice. The proscription of the Dissenters by Clarendon 
gave the signal to many judicial crimes; the wicked policy of 
aa eS ey had its fruits in the charges of 
Scroggs and North ; the fury of the Court against Monmouth 
accounts for the Bloody Assizes ; and Westminster-hall ofien 
aoe J followed atrocious precedents issuing from St. Ste- 
phen’s. 

These, therefore, were the principal causes of the contrast 
presented at this period by private and political trials, aad of 
the atrocious perversion or hastice which disgraced the course 
of Stste prosecutions. Passing from a general review of the 
subject to consider the lives of ss we do not 
agree in many respects With the estimates Mr. 
us. He is too apt to abstain from censure and to deal in vague 

ing praise; he is not acute in his views of char- 
acter ; he sometimes omits what should have been stated ; and 
he hardly ever refers to the circumstances which, in part, pal- 


late the — ne eenge® == he —s paw any ex- 
tenuste. For instance, take the generation of judges in the 
earlier years of Charles IL, those who filled the Baten 


the triais of the Popish plot. Mr. Foss writes of these - 
rally, that “they were men of purity and learning ;” thst “no 
censure can be cast on those by whom the occasional vacan- 
cies were supplied ;” and that “ until the discharge of Clar- 
endon, they were competent and honourable men,” the reader 
being left to infer that this was a golden age of justice. As for 
individuals, Mr. Foss would have us suppose that Chief Jus- 
tice Foster was on the whole an excellent that the 
only defects in Chief Justice Kelynge were “ frequent want of 
temper and discretion,” that Chief Justice Hyde was “ severe 
and unmercifal” in a tew exceptional cases and that the 
qgane inte of the day were as a rule efficient and upright. 

e ogee ne gl an rT - of hat — ap- 
pears to us unjust uate. causes the judges 
of this period displayed sufficient purity and skill, though none 
ot them were particularly distinguished, or rank the 


is some excuse, if we bear in mind the reactionary passions of 
the years immediately subsequent to the Restoration. But it 


scenes, | is vain to suggest that, upon the whole, they deserve a biogra- 


pher’s commendation, or to insinuate that few blemishes only 


- | exist in their judicial character. The Bench, with Foster as 


their president, who sacrificed Vane by 4 revolting quibble, 
who, at the of courtiers, consigned Dissenters to 


- | the gibbet by torturing fanaticism into treason—the 


assessors 
of ee a eee 's Bench an inquisition for hang- 
ing libellers, and a conventicle for disseminating doctrines 
subversive of the liberties of Eugland—the miserable Kelynge 
associates, who, with the honourable dissent of e, 
a frolic with death, were doubtless sur- 
and Jeffreys, but hardly deserve to be 

en whose ermine wes waste ined Uy intentien. 
heads of the law at this period, they were rather 
but Mr. Foss has chosen rightly to 
t lives conduct generally. We cannot coocur 
tee = “that the almost universal verdict, 
centuries of investigation, is an unreserved acknow- 
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of his loyalty, his wisdom, and his integrity.” The 
mg en our 
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and respect, although opinions will ever differ as to whether 
he took the right side before the crisis of the Great Rebellion. 

His conduct during the civil war, and the long exile of Charles 

IL, was a model of fidelity and patience, and his policy, as the 

Minister of the Restoration, displayed ionally states 

like prudence and an appreciation of the wants of the king- 

dom. As a judge, too, though unfit for the office, he was 
careful to follow the counse! of others when presiding in the 
Court of Chancery ; and it must be allowed that his selections 
for the Bench were more creditable than those of his succes- 
sors. ‘hese merits, however, capnot excuse his gross perfidy 
to the Presbyterian party, to whom his master owed his re- 

turn, his treachery to the honour of England by base truckling 
to Louis XIV., his cruel intolerance to Dissenters and his fre- 
quent connivance at arbitrary acts and foul deeds of judicial 
crime; and we are inclined to think that to his example 
should be traced many of the follies and misdeeds that caused 
the fal. of the Stuart dynasty. As regards Shaftesbury we 
may accept Mr. Foss’s general estimate of him, “ that his me- 
mory must be regarded with repugnance by all who remem- 
ber the various desertions and intrigues of his career, and the 
factious fickleness of his character.” As our readers probably 
are well acquainted with the immortal portrait from Dryden’s 
hand, it is needless to dwell on the tortuous conduct of this 
daring, turbulent, and unprincipled genius trom his youthful 
devotion to Charles I. to his zealous obedience to Cromwell's 
Government, and thence onward to his intrigues at the Resto- 
ration, his participation in the crimes of the Cabal, his in- 
terested, cyvical, and crue! support of the fanatics who yelled 
for Popist blood, and his audacious attempts to change the 
succession. His whole life is expressed in the lines : 


For close designs and crooked counsels fit, 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit, 
Restless, unfixed in principles and place, 
In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace. 


As regards Shattesbury’s judicial merits, Mr. Foss has cer- 
tainly made a mistake in following the commendation of the 
poet, which, as Lord Campbell has shown conclusively, ap- 
peared under suspi i ances, and was in all respects 
undeserved. In fact, it was impossible that a layman, although 
confident and quick witted, who had no real knowledge of 
law and was too conceited to listen to advice, could administer 
such a scievce as equity without committing ridiculous mis- 
takes, or to the satisfaction of any one; and Roger North’s 
description of the scenes in the Court of Chancery under 
Shaftesbury’s rule is probably in the main accurate. “ He 
slighted the bar and declared their reign atanend. He would 
make all bis orders his own way, and in his decisions tram- 
pled on all the forms of the Court......... He would not ac- 
cept of the civility of couusel, but cut and slashed after his 
own fancy, and nothing would down with him that any of 
them suggested. But they soon found his humour, and, after 
notice, moved him to discharge his orders, and thereupon 
showed him that what he did was against common sense and 
justice.”—To be continued. 
——_a——_——_ 


A FLIGHT IN THE DARK. 


My father was ao engineer before me, and gave up a tolera- 
ble business in a large provincial town to take an engagement 
under a railway company; and when I left school he put me 
intu his office, where I stayed till | was twenty years old. 

“ This sort of work won't do for you any longer, Tom,” said 
my father to me ove day. “ You are getting as lanky as a 
clothes-prop, and round-shouldered into the bargain. We 
must you out into the fresh air. Suppose you as en- 
remy oan for a couple of years; it will do your health § 
and you will get an amount of genuine practical knowledge 
that way, which you could get in no other, which may some 
time be of use to you in your profession. When you 
have had enough of that, you = try goer hand at surveying 
for the new branch they are talking about.” 

So I, by no Sean leon, went into the engine-shed; and 
after a short experience as “cleaner,” went out on the Fire- 
Sly, a8 stoker, under old Sam Preston, one of the most expe- 
rienced drivers on the line. - 

The life of an engine-driver, when once you have got over 
the disagreeableness of being, while on duty at least, ia a 
chronic state of greasy blackness, is by no means either an un- 
pleasant or an unhealthy one; and speaking for my own 
part, I certainly liked it much better than being cooped up all 
day in an office. 

‘e had » week of night-duty and a week of day-duty al- 
ternately ; and were always employed to run either the express 
or mail trains—a task for which none but the best drivers are 
selected. You must understand that all this took place more 
than twenty years ago, when the railway-system was in its 
infancy, and before the eiectric telegraph was an accomplished 
fact. The Firefly was running, on the week in question, be- 
tween Mellingsball and Rippinghurst—the former, as you are 
aware, being one of the largest manufacturing towns in the 
northern counties, and the head quarters of the line on which 
I was employed. Mellingsball has two lines of railway run- 
ning into it—one from the north, ani one from the south- 
east; both of which lines meet at « junction about half a mile 
trom the station, and run their trains between those points on 
rails common to the two, 

The Rippinghurst mail started at eleven P.M.; that for the 
north, wiles hour earlier; but our instructions were to have 
everything in readiness a quarter of an hour before the time 
of starting, and to run the engine from the shed on to @ spare 
line used for the purpose just outside the yard, there to await 
the signal-bell which announced that the main line was clear, 
and then run back to the platform, aod take up our train. As 
we drove slowly up to our wetiag gee, © . = b a 
habit of dropping off the ne most evenings, 
minutes’ gossip with " ‘rien of his, a pointsman, whose tastes, 
in common with Sam’s, ran on large gooseberries aud emall 
dogs; and as I came back past the pointsman 8 box, on m 
way into the station, in answer to the bell, Sam would bid 
friend good-night, leap blithely on to the engine, pull on his 

eatcoat, tie a shaw! round his throat, and prepare for the 

dark journey before him. At the point where the Fire- 
fly Wook up her position, waiting for the signal, the line on one 
side was open to the fields, while on the other were several 
wharfs, opening on an adjacent canal, beyond which lay the 
town of Mellingsball with its thousand lamps. 

I bad driven up to the waiting-place one cold autumn night, 
d ng Sam, as usual, at his f the pointsman’s box, 

just lighted my pipe, geen, to have a quiet smoke for 
ten minutes before the bell should ring, wheu I was startled 








for if not gentlemen, they were d as, such—who 
—for if ni » the fant me 

Soman almost Sit they had sprung from the ground, so quiet 
had been their approach, so unexpected was their appearance. 
“ Railway nobs these,” I muttered to myself, poe eT 





ipe out of sight in hot haste. “Probably a 
en. ‘Too'bed of them, thoagh, to come prying about a 


by the appearance, close to the engine, of two gentle- © 
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fellow’s engine at this time of night, trying to find out some- 
thing against him. They ’ll fine poor Sam, if they find him 
off his perch.” One of the strangers was stout, and the other 
wasslim. They were both well wrapped up, for the night 
was chilly ; and the slim one carried a small, square leather 
case in one hand—judging by that dim light, it might be 
be either a dispatch-box or a small portmanteau. 

“ You are waiting here to take out some train, young man?” 
said the stout geatieman interrogatively. 

“ Yes, sir—the mail for Rippinghurst.” 

“ And that starts—when ?” 

“In twelve minutes, sir, from the platform.” 

“ Ab, just so.” He began to walk slowly round the Firefly 
with his hands behind him, looking at her admiringly from 
every point of view, and talking to me all the time. “I sup- 
pose your engine is coked and watered ready for the jour- 
ney?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And how far de you run before taking in fresh water ?” 

“ We always take in water at Merryvale, thirty-eight miles 
from here. We have to stay there three or four minutes, on 
account of the letter-bags.” 





“ But supposing you had no train behind you, how man 
miles could you ran to-night, say at the rate of forty miles an 
hour, before being obliged to stop for coke or water?” 

“ About seventy miles, sir.” 

“ About seventy miles! Just so. Really, these steam- 
monsters seem to me the most wonderful inventions of this 
or any previous age; and as he said these words, he mounted 
coolly on to the engine. Then I felt more certain than ever 
that he must be a director or some great railway functionary ; 
while the slim gentleman with the dispatch-box, standing 80 
quietly on the ground, beating his chest with one hand to 
a 4 himself warm, was probably a clerk or amanuensis. 

o sooner had the stout gentleman clambered up beside 
me, then he commenced another rapid cross-fire of questions, 
and made me explain to him the method of working the en- 
gise. I showed him how to start her, how to sep her, how 
to put on the brake, and sound the whistle. He expressed 
himself as being immensely gratified; and when bis list of 
questions was exhausted, called to the slim gentleman to get 
up beside us, in order that he might explain to him some more 
interesting point than common. 

The slim gentleman, still holding the dispatch-box care- 
fully, had hardly complied with this request, when the 
bell sounded which summoned me to the station, and I at 
once started the engine. 

“ We will ride as far as the platform with you,” said the 
stout gentile. an, watching my movements attentively. 

The ordinary programme of proceedings was as follows : 
on hearing the bell, to ran the engine slowly forward to the 
second pointsman’s box, where a man was in waiting to turn 
her on to the main line, after running on which for a few 
yards, she was reversed, and run back, tender first, into the 
station, taking up Sam Preston at the first pointsman’s box on 
the way in. 

On the present occasion, as soon as 1 heard the bell, I 
sounded my whistle as a notice to pointsman number two; 
and on seeing his green light exhibited, ran the engine for- 
ward over his points till we were on the main line. I was 


just about to reverse the engine, for the purpose of run-| Vi 


-~ back into the station, when the stout gentleman spoke 
me. 

“ How far is it from here to the junction where the line to 
Rippinghurst separates itself from the north line ?” 

“ About half a mile, sir.” 

“ And what means has the pointsman at that junction of dis- 
tinguishing one & t of trains from the other, or of knowing on 
to which line they ought to be turned ?” 

“ His tables inform him at what time each train ought to 
arrive or depart, in addition to which, all nes going north 
give two distinct whistles, while those going south to Rip- 
pinghurst and other places, whistle three times before reach- 
ing the junction, and thus notify to the pointsman which route 
it is intended they should take.” 

“ Just so; two whistles when you g° north, and three when 
you go south. Le moment est arrivé/” Scarcely had the stout 
gentlemen, who was standing behind me, uttered these words, 
when I felt myself seized suddenly round the throat with an 
iron gripe, while my head was wrenched violently back ; and 
the next moment | oceese insensible. Had such a mode of 
attack been known in those days, 1 should certainly have said 
that I had been garrotted. 

When I came to myself, I was lying on my back among the 
coke in the tender, with my overcoat put under my head by 
way of apillow. Is to my feet, feeling very dizzy and 
faint, and with a choking sensation in my throat that was far 
from agreeable. The Firefly was tvaring along at a terrific 
pace, with no train behind her; going, too, not south to Rip- 
ome but along the main line to the north, as I saw when 

looked round, for the night was fine, and the stars shone 
brightly ; and I was familiar with every turn and feature of 
the landscape. Mellingshall was ten miles away, and two 
stations had been already. I had but just time 
to make these observations when the stout gentleman turned 
Getting re be 

round again, I perceive,” said he; “ will 
all right in another quarter ofan hour. Here, lank 0 dom of 
tois brandy; you will find it ve yon wonderfully. You 
will, I am sure, forgive me the lite rudeness I perpetrated a 
few minutes ago. Necessity compelled me to act as I did. 
You are better already, I see. And now I will yield up my 


of driver to you, havi confidence in ty 
conduct me and my friend safely to our journ send.” 
“ And where may that be?” asked I somewhat sullenly. 


“ This is not the road to Rippinghurst.” 

“Just so. Itis the line to the north on which we are now 
travelling—I whistled twice at the junction, according to your 
instructions—and it is northward that I wish to go. My 
friend and I were too late for the mail; we could not afford 
to wait for the next train, which, in fact, does not start till 


six to moriow morning; so were compelled, in this rade and | i 


violent fashion, to invent a special for ourselves.” 

Pool that | was! how egregiously had I allowed myself to 
be deceived! I had actually taken one of these men for that 
awful personage, a railway director; whereas the two of them 
were probally nothing better than a brace of swiadlers. With 
what dire puvishment I should be visited when I got back to 
Mellingsball, | durst not just then pause to contemplate. Ii 
was true that I was being carried away against my will; but I 
had been wrong, in the first place, in allowing a stranger to 
get oo to the eogine, and so render it ible fur any one to 
usurp the command placed tempesustiy $a my hands. The 
mail would be delayed; an! waen it was discovered that | 
had absconded with the engine, they would put me vown asa 
lunatic at once, But a few mioutes more would bring us to 
Fallowdene station, at which place I would stop and give the 
two strangers into custody, and prove my innocence at the 


















































“ This sort of thing may seem We) yd you,” I 
said, turning to the stout stranger; “ but it’s 

pleasant for me. You've delayed the mail, and run away with 
the engine—stolen it, in fact, and laid yourselves open to an 
indictment for felony. But we shall be at Fallowdene in 
three minutes, and then you will have an opportunity of ex- 
plaining to some one higher in authority than me, the mean- 
ing of your singular conduct, for I don’t intend to drive you 
any further.” 

“ Your natweté, my young friend, is a amusing,” said 
the stout stranger, with a grim laugh. “ Understand, once for 
all, that I, and not you, am master of the situation; and that 
it is for you to my orders implicity. Refuse to do 80, or 
attempt to play any fool’s tricks with the engine, and I will 
scatter to the winds what little brains you possess, and scrunch 
your bones under the wheels of your own engine!” At the 
same instant, I felt the cold barrel of a pistol p d to my 


* Here was a new view of the case with a vengeance! and 
deucedly un-| just as I was | how comfortably I could work my 
” 


way back to Mellin and reach home tn time for an early 

I remonstrated, but to no purpose ; he stopped me sternly, 
and atonce. “ your engine off the main line on the first 
siding you come to, said he; “and, for the rest, hold your 


I slackened at once ; and about a mile farther on we 
came to a small branch-line leading to a colliery some distance 
away. Here the slim man got down, and held the points o 
by my direction, while I ran the Firefly off the o line, and + 

ht her foastand. This done, [ let off the steam, and 
some of the fire out of the , while the others stood 


by a me impatiently. hen all was done that was 
necessary, stout man took me by the shoulder, and ad- 





temples ; and I staggered back, and should have fallen from 
the engine, = the stout man caught me by the collar, and 
me 


d 6 
“There now,” said he good-humouredly, “you owe me 
some thanks for having saved your life. Do asI tell you, 


I saw at once that further resistance just then would be use- 
leas; I had better wake up my mind to obey the orders of the 
mysterious stranger, keeping, meanwhile, both and ears 
on thealert. So, with a shrill whistle, we flew past Fallow- 
dene at full speed; and then I shovelled a lot of coke into the 
furnace, and poured a little oil here and there among the joints 


of the machinery, and went quietly about my work, as — 
t 


no strangers were present, but always keenly observan 
what my companions were doing. 

“1 am glad to find that you have come to your senses so 
readily,” said the stout man. “Keep your engine up to the 
mark, and our Journey will be done all the sooner.” So say- 
ing, he p to fasten a white woollen comforter round 
his throat, and to put on a travelling-cap in place of his hat ; 
after which, he lighted a cigar, and turned to look at hisfriend. 

The slim man (gentlemen I call them no longer) had 
taken no in the conversation ; but seated from the first 
in one corner, with the dispatch-box between his knees, had 
seemed to take a very despondent view of his position. Him, 
the stout man now turned to address; but when he spoke, it 
was in the French language, evidently that I might not un- 
derstand what was said; neither of them that the 
black | seme tren stoker behind them was acquainted with 
more langu than his own. 

“How m oly you look to-night, my friend,” said he ; 
“one would think you were in love, so forlorn as: you sit 
there. All our plans have succeeded ; and although we missed 


ihe train, that is a matter of little moment, since, thanks to our 


clever coup-de-main, we shall not be above half an hour late 
at our destination ; and Peter will surely wait that short time 
for us. This night, of all nights in the year, you ought to be 
as merry as a black-bird; for now you have accom 

your re revenge for which a have been sighing, 
day and night, for six months past, cheer up, my child, 
and be a + as I au. ; let the future take care of itsel! 
ive 


“It is so cold sitting here,” replied the slim man with a 


shiver, “ with nothing to occupy either one’s fingers or one’s | bl 


thoughts.” 

« leis because your thoughts are so patty commied ny 
friend, that you are so gloomy and distrat t said you 
were cold : here, drain this flask, choice cognac, | assure you ; 
not a headache in a bucketful of it. And here, take this 
overcoat of mine ; for myself, I can do just as well without it ;” 
and upheeding the remonstrances of the other, the stout man 
slipped out of his greatcoat, and inducted his friend into it; 
then poured a quantity of into the cup of his flask, and 
me de him swallow that; and finished up by insisting that he 

these atten 


tions, 
ords which accompanied them, the slim 


ailing, he turned away with a muttered execration, and 
troubled himself no further in the matter, but went on smoking 
his cheroots, and watching all my movements attentively, as 
though he feared I might play him false. 

tle asked me the name of each station that we passed, and 
its distance from Mellingshall; and he became temporarily 
excited once or twice, when the red light (the signal to stop) 
was exhibited at some station ; at which times I had to slacken 
speed, and whistle till the light took its 
again put on all steam, tore on our way. 
ot @ pistol-barrel would meet my eye at such 
muttered caution would fall on my ear, to beware that I did 
not attempt any treachery. But the da 
passed, the pistol would disappear for a w 
on 
make up for lost time. ; 
and when he held it to the lamp to see the hour, I had for the 
moment a clear view of his face. 

He was by no means ill-looking, and seemed to be about 
old. He wore a thick black moustache, 


a or 
rushing madly up to us, staring at us bilan ty tee a single 
second, and calling to us with a th gues to stop, 
as it receded swiftly away into darkest space; under bridges 





that have little time for sleep ; and so out again into the tresh 
cool night ; away—past sileut farmstead, and s.eeping village, 
and great furnaces that flare their bearis out to the uoheedin 
stars: onward we went till Burkleigh station was 

and sixty miles of journey had been achieved. 

1 gathered from the stout man’s observations that he was 
well acquainted with this part of the country, and that our 
Hight in the dark was now almost ended; indeed, the 5 
goud little engine though she was, could not have he.d vat 
much longer without a further supply of water. 

“ Elalf-way between Burkleigh and the next station,” said 
the stout man, “ is the point where I wish to stop. You will 
make your arrangements accordingly: and you will further 
understand, that when I leave the engine you will accompany 
me. I cannot affurd to dispense with the pleasure of your 
company just yet.” 




















d d me impressively. 
« here, my young friend,” said he, “ you have acted 
—s to-night in not disputing my orders. Continue to do 
I tell you, and no harm sh: wed om but attempt to 
deceive me, or to take French-leave, and you will have some- 
thing sent after you that will silence you forever. On one 


y | young man, snd you have nothing to fear. I pl you my | point make your mind easy—I am a dead shot; I never miss 
word to restore you in safety to the arms of your late my aim. ‘ 
friends.” Go ahead,” said I ee “you needn’t talk so much 


about your confounded pisto! 

The stout man replied with a laugh, and slinging the dis. 
patch-box by a strap over his shoulder, led the way at a quick 
pace from the branch-line over a track of rising-ground, out on 
to a wide stretch of bleak moorland intersected by several roads, 
never hesitating for a moment as to the path he ought to take, 
but leading the way as confidently as though he were familiar 
with every inch of the nd, which probably he was. I fol- 
lowed close behind, with the slim man brought up the 
rear. After walking thus for a mile or two, we came toa 
plantation of firs, the edge of which skirted the road we were 
traversing. The stout man whistled twice in a peculiar way, 
and we al stood still to listen. In a moment the response 
came—a similar whistle, and close at hand. Next we heard 
the noise of wheels, and presently a carriage of some kind came 
out of a narrow lane, that ran by one end of the plantation, 
and drove slowly up to where we were standing. As well as 
I could make out by that light, it seemed nothing more than 
an ordinary hackney-coach, with perhaps a better horse than 
common in the ; while, as for the driver, he was so tho- 
roughly muffled up, that it would have been impossible to re- 
cognise him again. . He began to swear at us, as soon as he 
got near enough to be heard, for having kept him waiting so 
cng; but at a few whispered words from the stout man, his 
objurgations into a muttered curse or two, and thea 
died —— sulky silence. We three estrians, together 
with the dispatch-box, were quickly inside the cab; the win- 
dows were closed, and the blinds pulled down; and we were 
off at a good pace, which was kept up without break or rest 
for what seemed to me a very long time, til] at last we rattled 
over the paved streets of some town, and about five minutes 
later came to a stand. I had some acquaintance with that 
part of the country, and I knew that within a radius of fifieen 
miles from the point where we left the engine, three country 


f. | towns were situated, all of them busy, populous places. To 


which of these three towns had I been taken? On this point 
1 was as helpless to form a judgment as if I had been born 


ind. 

On alighting from the vebicle, I had only time to take one 
hasty glance round, and to observe that we had bean driven 
into a small court or enclosed matey overlooked by high 
gloomy buildings on —_ side, when a door in front of us was 
silently openes, and we all went in. The door seemed to clow 
of its own accord behind us; and the next moment a lighi 
appeared at the further end of the long in which we 





A MODEST OUTFIT. 
anecdotes of the 


.I pray and beseech you to grant to me, 
your most kind and loving wite, the sum of £2600 quarterly 
to be paid. Also, I would, besides that allowance—bave 
£600 quarterly to be paid, fur the performance of charitable 
works ; and those things I would not, neither will be account: 
able for. Also, I will have three horses for my own saddle, that 
none sha!! dare to lend or borrow; none lend bat I, none bor- 
row but you. Also, | would have two geatiewomen, lest one 
should be sick, or have some other let. Also, believe it, it is 
an undecent thing for s gentlewoman to stand mum ing alone 
when God bath leased tbeir lord and lady with a great estate. 
Also, when | ride a-buatiog, or a-hawking, or travel from one 
house to another, I will have them attending ; so, for either of 
those said women, I mus? aod will have for either of them a 
horse. Also, 1 will have six or eight gentlemen, cad | will 
have my two coaches, One lined wiih Velvet to myself, with 
four very fair horses; anda coach for my women, lined with 
cloth, and laced with gold, other wise with scarlet, aud laced with 
silver, with four good borses. Also, [ will have two coachmen, 
one for my own coach, the other for my women. Also, at any 
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time when I travel, I will be allowed not only coaches I 
and spare horses for me and my women, but I will} of political 
have such carriages as shall be for all orderly, 
not pestering my things with my women’s, nor theirs wi 
either chambermaids, nor theirs with washmaids. Also for 
jaundresses, when I travel, I will have them sent sway before | we hear it said, “The Premier will never dare to make So- 
with the carriages, to see all safe. And the chambermaids I | and-So Chief Justice or Chief Baron if the Attorney-General 
will have go before, that the chamber may be ready, sweet |Trefuses.” But when did a Premier ever violate the law of 
and clean. Also, for that it is undecent to crowd up myself | etiquette and legal succession? Mr. Disraeli is leader of the 
with my gentleman-usher in my coach, I will have him to 
have a convenient horse to attend me, either in city or coun- 
try. And I must have two footmen. My desire is, that you 
defray all ae for me. And for myself, besides my 
yearly allowance, I would have twenty gowns of apparel, six 
of them excellent good ones, eight of them for the country, 
and six other of them very cnedlent goodones. Also,I would 
bave to put in my purse/£2000, and £200, and so you to pay my j should deprive the Conservatives of this great chief, Mr. Dis- 
debts. Also, I would have £6600 to buy me jewels, and £4000 | raeli, and no one else, we may rely upon it, would be sent for 
to buy me a pearl chain. Now, seeing 1 have been, and am/| by the Queen, and entrusted with the task of forming a Con- 
so reasonable unto you, I pray you to fiad my children ap- | servative administration, in the event of a Conservative ma- 
parei, and their schooling, and all my servants, men and wo-| jority in the House of Commons. No one need be ‘ashamed 
men, their wages. Also, I will have all my houses furnished, | to serve under the fourteenth Earl of Derby, when the pos- 
and my lodging-chambers to be suited with all such furniture | sessor of a grand old title happens to be at the same time the 
as is fit—as beds, stools, chairs, suitable cushions, carpets, | most eye | ree of living orators, und the best a 
silver warming-pans, cupboards of plate, fair hangings, and | translator of Homer. But that a man of genius like Mr. 
such-lik. So for my drawing-chamber in all houses, | will | raeli would consent to hold a subordinate post under any of 
have them delicately furnished, boih with hangings, couch, | the common-place peers, who fill the front opposition beach 
canopy, glass, carpet, chaire, cushions, and all things there- | in the Seow House, and who would find a oragenial lanier 
unto belonging. Also, my desire is, that you would pay your|in Lord Malmesbury, is simply incredible. very man of 
debts, build up ey tege and purchase lands ‘and lead no | spirit in the kingdom would despise Mr. Disraeli if, under the 
money, a8 you love , to my lord-chamberlain, who would | circumstances we have supposed, he were content with any- 
have all, perhaps your life from you. * * So, now | thing short of the premiership. George IV., on the retire- 
that I have declared to you what 1 would have, and what it| ment ot Lord Liverpool, d Mr. ing on the choice 
is that I would nothave, I pray you, when you be an earl,|of the new premier. The king desired to place a peer at the 
to allow me £2000 more, than I now desire, and double at- 5 
tendance.” said in that case he should retire from the Cabinet. As second 
It is said that the wardrobe of Queen Elizabeth contained | minister in Lord Liverpool's administration and leader of the 
three thousand gowns, many more, we dare say, than the pre- | House of Commons, he looked upon the office of Prime Min- 
sent Queen of England possesses, and much richer in lace and | ister of England ag his “inheritance,” and vindicated in his 
jewels than avy in which she attires herself. Every one has | OW2 person the principle of direct succession. We do not be- 
learned of her vanity, the long time she spent at her toilet, | lieve that Queen Victoria would venture to offer to Mr. Dis- 





























in the Upper House is sixty-six years of age, and if broken 
health or 

The shadow cloaked from head to foot, 

That keeps the keys of all the creeds, 





and yet she was # healthy, strong-minded woman—as good a | Faeli the insult which George IV. passed upon Mr. Canning, 


monarch as ever sat upon the throne of land. and which he so properly resented. 
tc: Beane ne Among the Liberal s 4 
STATESMEN WHO BIDE THEIR TIME. _ 


“ Blindness of Death ! (complains Emile de Girardin) which, 
instead of taking away Lord Tempie Palmerston, who is 
eighty-one years old, has removed Richard Cobden, who was 
only sixty-one.” Engiand is governed by a band of veteran 
statesmen, of whom the First Si 
distinguished. Dean Swift would have said, indeed, that we 
live under a government of struldbrigs, or “ immortals.” Mr. 


tive, and half-a-dozen sexagenarian statesmen in possession 


provide himself with a good number of such wise and able 
councillors. The struldbrugs, we may remember, did not, 
however, altogether realize the anticipations of Mr. Gulliver. 
They had noremembrance of anything but what they learned 
and observed in their youth and middle-age, and even that 
was very imperfect. They forgot the names of persons who 
were their nearest friends and relations. Our struldbrugs can- 
not be charged with this defect, particularly those reverend 
saves who administer justice in the highest courts of law. 


the Admuralty, for a naval officer, that any one remembers. 















statesmen who “ bide their time” under maul 
Premier, a septuagenarian Premier-presump- 


of the highest and best paid offices in the Ad : inistration, 
may be cited Mr. Milner Gibson, in his fifty-eighth year, who 
entered the House ot Commons and excited great hopes of his 
—— oo years ago, yet who a a member of 
inister is the oldest and most Jabinet resident of the Board rade by a sort of 
te ost | political “fluke.” Mr. Cardwell is fifty-two, and has been a 

member of the vee of Commons for nearly a quarter of a 
Lemuel Gulliver, in his “ Voyages,” naturally expected that | Century, yet he would have been nothing more than Chancel- 
the king of the country, being a most judicious lor of the Duchy of Lancaster to this day but for the prema- 
s we fer j P — ture decease of the Duke of Newcastle. Lord Clarence Paget 

is “rising” fifty-tour, He is the most successful Secretary to 


in so doing betray very scanty political knowledge. The laws | ing affair, named “the Irish Directory,” to try and carry out 

guccession, like those of legal preferment, move | that “ purpose,” it may not be considered uncalled for or ir- 
ing to a certain well-known and pre-ordained etiquette. | relevant to ask your readers—especially American citizens— 
ith | When a Minister happens to have a weak Solicitor-General, | to observe what a very distinguished, and anti-British, Prelate 
and the “ cushion” in one of the courts is likely to be vacated, | thought of such “ purposes” and such organizations.—“ In this 


connection,” I also subjoin a short extract from an Act of 
Con Aw Ietsn TRAVELLER. 
N. Y., May 23, 1865. > 


Conservative party in the Lower House. He isof the ripeage| The writer of the above communication appends the follow. 
of sixty years fugaces! He has sat in the House of| ing extracts from an address or article by the late Archbishop 
Commons for more than # quarter of a century. His leader} then Bishop—Hughes, referring to the “Irish Directory” 


and “ American-Irish Meetings.”—The address or article was 
published in the Freemanig Journal, and other N. Y. news- 
papers, in September, 1848. 


“ As regards the efforts that have been made among our- 
selves to encourage these (Irish rebels or revolutionists), it is 
not perhaps expedient that we should express very fully our 
own opinions........... There is no doubt that a vast amount 
of money has been received, and a great deal of it from the 
poorer class of Irishmen in this country, within the last few 
years. So far we do not perceive that it has availed, in any pet- 
ceptible manner, the object for which it has been contributed. 
We fear that much has been absorbed by real or supposed ex- 
penses of its collection aud transmission to Ireland. We fear 
that, of the amount which reached that country, much has been 
absorbed by officials labouring in the cause of patriotism, as if 
it was a profession from which pecuniary recompense was to 
be derived. 

“ All this is bad enough, and sufficiently discouraging to 
deter men from contributing their scanty means for so boot- 

But we think it has been attended with con- 


head of the Government. Mr. Canning, with great spirit, po rege of another kind, which we cannot but regret and 


ploie, We refer now particularly to the frequent meetings 
which have been held ; to the’enthusiastic inflammatory ap- 
peals which are constantly addressed, not so much to the 
reason, a8 to the national susceptibilities and passions, of 
those who have attended. Orators of all descriptions—some 
with characters, and some without—have, in these assemblies, 
an opportunity of addressing the meetings, and unhappily, in 
— instances, urging projects and even crimes on excil 

tudes, which are contrary to religion, and calculated to 
debauch the moral aes gw of right and wrong. Two in- 
stances, found in some of the newspaper reports, are particu- 
larly within our recollection. In one case the orator volun- 
teered to assassinate Lord John Russell, and, if the report be 
true, so far from the proposition being received with horror, 
it was cheered by the meeting. In another instance, the value 
ofa ag was estimated by its fitness to send an Englishman 
to hell, 

“ We think that the abuses of designing individuals, which 
have been carried out for the last five or six years by unau- 
thorised and irresponsible persons, whether in the rostrum 
or through the press, ought to be brought toaclose. As a 
trade it may be profitable to them, while it is injurious, both 
in purse and morals, to those who make it so; and of no 


yet his tion is slow in coming, for he has filled this a practical benefit to the unfortunate country in whose name 


ordinate sincé 1859. Mr. Cowper is of the same age as 
Lord C. Paget, and he has sat in the House of Commons for 
thirty years. One need not wish him anything but First 
Commissioner of Works until the new Law Courts are built, | cance at the present time. 
but the post of Metropolitan Aédile is not a very brilliant ter- 
Mr. Gulliver noticed that their only desire was that he should | Mination to a long political career. Mr. Villiers has never been 


their confidence has been co frequently abused. 
I. BLM YT? 
The paragraph touching assassination bas peculiar signifi- 


The Act of Congress of April 20th, 1818, Sec. 53, declares: 
— “If any person shall within the territory of the United 


ive them slumskudask, or “ token of remembrance,” which, | *™Mitious ; so at sixty-three he is probably quite contented | States, begin, or set on foot, or provide, or prepare, the means 
e observes, is a modest way of . The pleasant- | With the Chairmanship of the Poor Law Board, and a seat in |for any military expedition or enterprins we be curied on 
ly rallied the distinguished traveller, and he could | the Cabinet. from thence against the territory of a people with whom the 


send a couple of to Great Britain to arm that peo- 
ple against the fear of death. Gulliver would have been 
“ well content with the ble and exp of transporting 
them,” but feared that these immortals would in time, here as 
elsewhere, “ engross the civil pers which, for want of abili- 
ties to m , must end in the 









lished the “ Voyage to Laputa” in the reign of Queen 


The Conservative statesmen who “ bide their time” on the 
front Opposition bench do not suffer from a régime of prime- 
val and antediluvian chiefs. It is their misfortune to sit en 
— on the “ shady side of the Throne.” Sir Fitzroy 

elly has reached the mature “ge of sixty-seven, and has 
ruin of the public.” written M. P. after his name for thirty years. He goes about 

Swift would have been of a bit of sly political | like a natural and lawful Lord Chief Justice, who has been 
satire at the expense of the Cabinet if he had pub- | by some strange freak of fortune divorced or kept out of his 

i Vie. Court and his“cushion.” The same may be said of Mr, 






U. 8. are at , any person so offending shall be deemed 
guilty ofa he suiedeavennoet” &e. 


Cee Ee 
THE CLOSE OF A DEBATE. 
One of the ultra-liberal London papers thus notices a por- 
tion of the late discussion on Parliamentary Reform. 
The resumption of the debate last night on Mr. Baines’s 


toria. Our Premier is eighty-one. Our Foreign Secretary is | Whiteside, who is fifty-nine, and would not be unwilling to | Franchise Bill, and the character of the speeches which were 






tary for India, the Lord High Chancellor land, and House for the ermine of the Bench. Mr. 
Earl of Clarendon, lor of the Duchy of 


seventy-three. Oar Home is — Our Secre- 
the 
severally sixty-five. The Postmaster-General is sixty-three. 


The first Lord of the Admiralty is sixty-one, These are the | COUrse of events “come to the front.” Mr. Gathorne Hardy | By 
ot the Cabinet. In the| is fifty-one. He is another of the “coming men,” but he has| jt would have been incomparably the better Polley to have 
course of natare, a few years must thin theranks of those | hardly been allowed to have an opinion on his side of the| allowed matters to take their course, an 


junior members of the senior division 


is only forty-eight, and has never been an thing Dut Under- 
_“ } Ae Ara of State fo: 4 


minds of those who sought to get rid of the debate and the 
Soar, by the discreditable trick to which we referred 
ay—how grievously they reckoned without their host, 






to deal with Mr. Baines’s bill in its own way. 
the debate on Wednesday been permitied either to finish that 









pray ae he he 1 and took a part pes » seeing ' sat Hs, Hanley. 2 grave and prenaee d senior 

e great struggle. longevity of seventy-two, an 4 pole, a and t | 

is such that sons and heirs to great titles beconf ‘not Constitutionalist of sixty, have preferred higher claims to at- 
are 


tics, of forty seven, must finish our list. 


in the personnel of ber inets, and the 
many statesmen now 


It is inevitable that a few years will witness com change 
tution of 






day or to have been adjourned in the usual way, we should 


tention. Lord John Manners, a mere “ young man” in poli-| have heard but little either of the measure itself, or the de- 


bate to which it had led. But the unworthy expedient to 
which certain renegade Liberals, and others who never were 
more than p' Reformers, bad recourse, has drawn an 


ttle known for those who at present | amount of attention to the question of tative Reform 


and consigned to the background of comparative obscurity, |“ flame in the forehead” of the civilized world. Let us take | which it certainly would not otherwise have obtained—not, 







dead but sceptred sovrans who still rule 
Our spitits from their urns. 


—_---o——— 
THE FENIAN BROTHERAOOD. 
7o the Editor of the “ Albion.” 


lowing quotations from American authorities, I consider 


name 
help, ike Pringe Henry, putting on the Lmpetal Crowa while 

elp, like ce Henry, pu on the wn whiie 
his father, the King, su tivea.” 


I stay too long by thee, I weary thee, 
said King Henry reproacbfully. The Prince answered duti-| 


met for the sake of explanation. 


their own business. of your contemporaries appear 
epistl 


columns, “ and a bittock” of what it calls its 
this “ golden care” and 


Sir,—In asking you, as . public journalist, to insert the fol- 


t might be supposed that nations and peoples, in these 
times, have—in homely parlance—enough to do in minding | thing more ineffective than his effurt was never witnessed. 
to | excited the ridicule of the House, as it will the derision of the 
think differently. The N. Y. Jerald has lately grblahet five|country. The truth is—aud no amount of special plead- 
fully, but we know how Leer Pane aes the reversion of | the Fenian Brotherhood.” A cursory reading of that “ epis- 







at during the present Parliament. 
It is thus that good is often educed from seeming evil. The 
extension of the iranchise will now possess an importance in 


the nation may be entrusted when our | years, and there cannot be « question that the result will be 
veterans have in the course 


a much larger accession to the ranks of real Reformefs in Par- 
liament than under other circumstances there would have been 
" gone so the adjourned debate by 

r. 
sing his fears that the bill of Mr. ye yt 4 
the first step towards universal suffrage and the consequent 


triumph of Democracy. 
Sir George Grey, as the mouthpiece of the Government, de- 
it | nounced the idea of moving “tbe previous question” as “an 


and distinction, and to whose care the honour, interests, and | the coming elections which it has not done for the last twenty 
The 


for me as an Irishman and loyal British subject, | ingenious device” to shrink the question of the franchise alto- 
of|to make any “ prefatory remarks,” beyond such as arestrictly | gether. The Home Secretary made an attempt to vindicate 


the Government from the charge of betraying the cause of 
Representative Reform to which they were pledged, but — 


ing can ever make the fact appear otherw 
Ministers were uever; sincere in their professions of 


After all, however, | tle” shows me that it is, in effect, a pre geen Liveralism. And assuredly there is not a man tn the Cabinet 


Mr. Giadstone is not the next in succession to the Premier- | some prose and additions—of statements and | whose professions of friendship for a substantial extension of 


ship. Earl Rossel is seventy-three, but he is still vigorous; | detai i y. ¥. 

a cl ~~ be = bs herd vr Liberal Administration oJ a EG aR 

cculd not ispul our e Viscount were lost to 

lic life. The leadership of the House of Commons if in 4 me a 

and that of the Liberal party if im Opposition, would be all | as 

that the Chancellor of the Exchequer could claim go long as | scri 

Bar) Rassell takes a part in public affairs. stat oO 
“ 1 wonder whether Mr. Disraeli will ever be Prime Minis-| England.” 

ter of this country!” 18 aremark not unfreq 

few Liberals, 


- and other aid and comfort, for the purpose, 
ed, of “the liberation of Ireland from the yoke 


y spapers, in 
February last, sel 9 to be “the official Report of the 
Congress. 


It suffices to notice those details and statements, so far| when a large portion of the working classes might be 
to remark that the staied organization (Fenian) seeks sub- | mitted to the exercise of the fevnchise without any fear 


of pressed to state the precise meaning which he attaches 


A| Inasmuch as apparently the same sort of “ purpose” existed|turn out to be a small “ portion.” 
bere and there. & Tory, scout the ideas but in 1848, and it was proposed by © hind of subscription-seck- there could have Sean lay aeabtien the gale ae 


the franchise are more hollow than those of the Home Secre 
bimself. We therefore attach no importance to his de- 
claration last night, that he considered the time had come 





re 


perilous invasion of democracy. Were Sir George 


sd 


the phrase “large portion,” we rather suspect it 


fll 
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would have been dissipated by the very next sentence which 
fell from the er. That sentence was the announcement 
that it is not the intention of the Cabinet to commit them- 
selves to the £6 franchise, nor indeed to any other measure of 
specific extension of the franchise. No wonder that this an- 
nouncement was received with derisive cheers from both sides 
of the House. Well may the people pray to be delivered from 
such Parliamentary Reformers as Sir George Grey and his col- 


— 

r. Horsman was the first speaker of the evening who was 
listened to with attention and interest. The announcement 
of his having cx d his add to the House immedi- 
ately drew from the adjoining rooms and the lobbies every 
truant member. The member for St®oud speaks very seldom, 
but his speeches invariably command attention, and ‘are well 
worthy of it. He is, perhaps, with the exception of Mr. Glad- 
stone, the most accomplished speaker in the House. His 
speech last night excited unusual interest, because it has been 
known, since Friday last, that he intended to deliver one of 
his “——s addresses. And nu man can be more trenchant 
when he pleases. There is, too, this characteristic in the hon. 
ntleman—that he is what is called an “independent mem- 
r,” and acts on all occasions in accordance with the spirit 
of the well-known doggrel lines— 





I care for nobody, no, not I, 
And nobody cares for me, 


Mr. Horsman does not —_ his friends for this cog nt reason 
—that he has none. He looks on all as more or less his foes, 
and therefore applies the lash to everyone whom he conceives 
to come legitimately in his way. To hear an able and elo- 
quent speech from such a man is no ordinary treat, as it is no 
ordinary occurrence, No wonder, therefore, that the House 
became crowded in every part within a few minutes of the time 
at which he arose to ad the House. The speech was in 
keeping with all his previous Fg E ene, when he had 

‘@ up his mind to flagellate the leaders of both the great 
parties ; but it was evident that though he hurled his invec- 
tives at the heads uf both the Ministerial and the Ly 
benches, he took a special pleasure in laying the on the 
back of Ministers and their obsequious supporters. As to Mr. 
Horsman’s own political opinions, it would be no easy task to 
define them. It is more than doubtful whether he is very 
clear on the point himself. He once professed Liberalism, so, 
as we remarked yesterday, did Mr. Lowe ; but that man must 
have an eagle eye who could discern any trace of Liberalism 
in his speech of last night. It was as much intended to da- 
mage the course of popular progress as any speech which the 
most extreme Conservative ever delivered, —~ that the pill 
was gilded, and therefore did not look so uninviting. 

Mr. Disraeli followed Mr. Horsman. He was severe in his 
condemnation of the conduct of Ministers for having in three 
successive Speeches on the opening of Parliament made her 
Majesty recognize the necessity of Parlismentar Reform, and 

‘et never bring forward a Reform Bill. Ministers, if they 
ve any spark of sensitiveness remaining, must have smarted 
at this, use it carried with it the sting of truth. The 
country will concur from one end to the other in the justice 
ot Mr. Disraeli’s observations; and we shall be much mis- 
taken if the hustings do not pronounce its condemnation’of the 
way in which Government hae broken faith with a too con- 
fiding people. Such conduct does not often escape punish- 
ment; and it is well for the interests of morality and society 
that it does not. How can the Palmerston Administration ex- 
pect that, after being thus trifled with and betrayed, the nation 
should ever again attach the slightest faith to any promises 
which that Government may make ? 

Mr. Baines’s bill, it will be seen, was lost by a majority of 
288 to 214. There must have been many apostates from Liberal 
principles, to have given the foes of Reform so | & major- 
ity atall. The division list, when published to-day, will be 
subjected in all ay of the country to a searching scrutiny ; 
and it will then be for the constituencies to deal with rene- 
gades in such a manner as they deserve to be dealt with. 


——-_——_—__— 


A Sensation at Sr. Louis.—They have a sensation in St. 
Louis, A beautiful young yy i <- of wealthy 


parents, has been napped from home by her aunt, in the 
absence of her ts from the city, and shut up in the Ro- 
man Catholic tution, known as the “ Good Sh " 


for the reclamation of abandoned women. There she 
a close ner, but has applied to the courts for release on a 
writ of corpus. As the girl is represented to be of vir- 


tuous life and good social position, the outrage is a flagrant 
one.— Exchange paper. 


kept 


A Precarious Lizgn.—A mo 
ien’t ay the most agreeable kind of security a man can 
hold for the payment of a debt, especially when be finds him- 
self compelled to put in an execution. Nevertheless this is 
sna the kind of security which Mr. Newcome, the famous 

ion-tamer, holds over the keeper of a menagerie, for the pay- 

ment of £127 arrears of salary at the rate of £10 per week. 
Moreover, Mr. Newcome has issued a writ and obtained 
execution. In the event of no bailiff being inclined to seize, it 
is believed that Mr. Newcome will seize himself. If so, could 
he be looked upon as “a second Daniel come to judgment ?” 
—Londap paper. 


upon a den of lions 
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The Old World. 


Despite the certainty felt here and expressed, that the late 
course of events in the Republic must wake up dormant de- 
mocratic feeling in England, shake down old thrones, and ex- 
ercise generally a stupendous influence, our House of Com- 
mons has failed to read the writing on the wall. On the con- 
trary, with the prospect before it of a coming general election, 
& majority of 74, in a very full conclave and after a protracted 
two nights’ debate, has just thrown overboard Mr. Baines’s 
Bill for reducing the town suffrage rate from £10 to £6. Some 
few remarks on the subject, from a radical point of view, may 
be read in a preceding column. The only novelty is the po- 
sition taken by Mr. Lowe, who falls off from the Manchester 
school of extremists. It is nothing new that the Whig Gov- 
ernment, compelled to vote in the minority in order to save 
appearances, should have been extremely lukewarm in sup- 
port of Mr. Baines. Sir George Grey, in the absence of Lord 
Palmerston who was still detained at home by gout, went 


through the routine of damning with faint praise. 
It is clear from what he said, that the Whigs will be happy to 
conduct through Parliament any such measure of Reform as 
the country may force upon them ; but will not make an en- 
larged franchise their battle-cry in the coming contest at the 
hustings, lest they should thereby incur greater loss than gain. 
The truth is that the democratic teeling of England dwindled 
away gradually during the palmy days of United States’ pros- 
perity, and was not likely to be vivified by the contemplation 
of a civil war raging for four years in the promised land.— 
A more severe blow to the Administration is the unhappy 
predicament of the Lord Chancellor, in the matter of the 
“ Edmunds’ scandal.” He has not yet resigned his office ; but 
it must have been a trying moment for his punctilious and 
sanctimonious spirit, when he was compelled to put to the 
vote, in tle House of Peers, the proposed withdrawal of the 
pension from Mr. Edmunds—a pension, in conferring which 
he was an active mover, winking the whie at the recipient’s 
suspected delinquencies. If punning were permissible, it 
might be said that Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet has also its 
“ big Bethel.” 

The’Prince of Wales formally opened the great Dublin Ex- 
hibition, on the 9th inst. He was accompanied by the Lord 
Lieutenant and Lady Wodehouse, whose guest he was to be 
during his stay, as also by the Duke of Cambridge. All 
passed off brilliantly and pleasantly. The orchestra, number- 
ing a thousand musicians, performed the national anthem ; 
and the Prince and his suite promenaded through the build- 
ing. A grand dinner took place afterwards at the Vice-Regal 
Lodge ; a grand ball was given by the Mayor at night; 
and the city was generally illuminated. Two days previously, 
an open air meeting of the working-classes was held on the 
plains of Clontarf, near Dublin, ostensibly for the purpose of 
offering sympathy to America, but in reality for that 
of venting snathemas against England, and of coun- 
selling that the young heir to the Throne should be re- 
ceived with silence and contempt. The habitual allusions 
to British butchers and so forth were uttered; but they are so 
stale that we need not dwell upon them. It is enough to re- 
cord one tit-bit of genuine Irish, which may almost defy 
competition, for comicality, inappropriateness, and confused 
inversion of ideas. One of the speakers, reading from a docu- 
ment signed by “ The Vigilance Committee,” spoke of his 
amiable Royal Highness as “the bastard descendant of 
Btrongbow and Cromwell!” As to the Committee in ques- 
tion, if it should become less smusingly and more ominously 
prominent, the authorities may be compelled to take it in 
hand. In that case, it might be well to consult our infallible 
friends at Washington, with respect to the awful criminality 
of treason, and the need of visiting it with all the rigours of 
the law. 


The Continental news is meagre. Esteemed King Leopold, 
ot Belgium, Nestor among Monarchs, is evidently in a preca- 
rious state of health, though the latest bulletins speak hope- 
fully and favourably of his condition—The Emperor of the 
French, while upon his visit to Algeria, duly figures in the 
journals, his movements, his sayings, and his doings, being all 
chronicled with more or less correctness. But we hear nothing 
more of his alleged design to employ the Arab chieftains as go- 
verning officials; perhaps because the military colonizers are 
loud and unanimous in disapproval. Louis Napoleon may con- 
sole himself by indulging to the full in his love of apothegms, 
He has launched several of these at the natives ; and, like his 
Uncle, he does not shrink from appealing to the sanctity of 
the Koran, when it suits his purpose so to do. Nevertheless, 
sharp commentators discover considerable discrepancy be- 
tween the doctrine of submission to the inevitable rule of the 
strongest—which he preaches to these Africans—and the doc- 
trine of nationality which he thunders occasionally in the ears 
of Europe. ee 
Men and Things Around Us. 

Though the war be virtually over, multitudinous are the 
incidents growing out of it that clamour for mention, in a 
summary that pretends to touch even the leading events of 
the day. 

On military affairs there is little to record; though, if we 
plumed ourselves on correctness of judgment, we, should at- 
tach weight to the rumour that General Kirby Smith, ©. 8., 
the most important “ rebel” yet holding out, West of the Mis- 
sissippi, is endeavouring to make his way into Mexico, with 
intent to offer his services and those of his followers to the 
Emperor Maximilian. We have already stated our belief that 
this course was probable. It is only the abrupt collapse of 
the Confederacy, the rapid disbanding of its forces, and the 
swift pursuit of its leaders, that have prevented the realiza- 
tion of this idea. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis is incarcerated in Fortress Monroe, 
having been brought thither by way of Savannah, thence by 
sea. His family are sent South again. Prisoners also, and 
variously distributed, are Mr. Alexander H. Stephens, Vice- 
President,of the defunct Confederacy, Mr. Clement C. Clay, 
General Wheeler, Mr. Reagan, and other personages of less 
note. ‘The latest rumour is that Mr. Davis, having been 
hunted down as an assassin, will be tried for treason—as we 
predicted would be the case—and this notwithstanding the 
reiterated announcement that his complicity in Mr. Lincoln’s 
assassination is established by written evidence. Rumour 
also has it that General Robert E. Lee is to be 
arrested and arraigned. We trust for the honour of the Uni- 
ted States, aud even out of respect for the memory of Mr. 
Lincoln himself, that there can be no truth in this 





report. So flagrant a breach of faith would tell with 





disastrous effect upon the world at large, whose 
approbation is so keenly coveted. We say plainly that the 
execution or the prosecution of General Lee, after all that has 
passed, would bring more infamy, and rightly so, upon the 
Union, than the death ot Ney brought upon the Bourbons, 
We will not believe that the President can be so obtuse as 
not to perceive this, so spiritless as to allow himself to be led 
by some of the malign influences around him.—There are men, 
inSand out of prison, who are answerable for some of the 
inhuman practices that disgraced the Southern cause, and 
that must wipe out, so far as the perpetrators are concerned, 
any sympathy for the brave and the unfortunate. Yet, in 
sight of all the denunciations of treason, from those of Mr. 
Johnson himself down to those of the meanest of his trump- 
eters in the press, it will never be forgotten that toleration of 
treason against other states and governments has been the 
marked policy and practice of this People for at least the last 
half century. Why, even the other day, after a year or two 
of bitter domestic experience, we had one of Mr. Lincoln's 
Cabinet Ministers approving, under his own hand, the aim 
of « secret Society sworn to treason against a peaceful 
neighbour. 

The military Court at Washington continues the trial of 
Booth’s real or alleged accomplices. The evidence is pub- 
lished at excessive length. Very little is drawn out that 
seems to point, in other than a general way, toward the par- 
ticipation of the leading Southerners. We cannot, however, 
pretend to form any opinion hereon. The charge is so awful, 
that we repeat our wish and design to hold no man guilty, 
unless clearly proved to be so. Still, it must be allowed that 
the Scottish verdict of “not proven” would have its weight, 
if delivered with purpose and after due investigation.—Dr. 
Blackburn, charged at Toronto with the diabolical crime of 
endeavouring to introduce the yellow fever from Bermuda 
into Northern cities, has been committed and set free on 
heavy bail. He is to appear before the Judges of Assize. It 
is a singular circumstance that this very Dr. Blackburn was 
awarded, on the 16th of November last, a gratuity of £100, 
by our Lords of the Admiralty, as an acknowledgment of the 
humane promptitude with which he hurried to Bermuda, 
when the epidemic prevailed in that Island! 

The city of Washington, that was scared out of its wits 
more than once during the war, has just had the peaceful en- 
joyment of a magnificent military spectacle. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday last, the grand armies of the Potomac and of 
Tennessee were passed in review by General Grant, before 
the President, the high official dignitaries, the Foreign Min- 
isters, and a countless throng of spectators. ‘I'he march was 
down Pennsylvania Avenue. Eighty thousand men or, there- 
abouts, were paraded on each day. The weather was brilliant ; 
the enthusiasm immense. A more effective and soldierly mass 
of men never perhaps kept time to music; nor do we wonder 
therefore that those who described it in print ran into much 
hyperbole on the subject of reviews in general. But 
let that pass; no foreigner, on seeing such sights as 
these, can ever enter into the feelings of a native. It is rather 
our place to mention as a fact, not without interest, that not 
even this festive occasion could heal the discord that has 
sprung up between Mr. Stanton and General Sherman, d-propos 
to the former’s ungenerous endeavours to ruin the latter’s re- 
putation at the period when Johnston’s Southern forces, were 

in North Carolina for their surrender. 

Mr. Chase, ex-Secretary of the Treasury and now the Chief 
Justice of the United States, has, it appears, taken the stump 
as a candidate for the next Presidency, with the belief that 
negro suffrage will be available on his behalf when needed. 
Thus, in fact, do the journals interpret his late harangue at 
Charleston, 8. C., to an immense audience of black men, who 
had on the very verge of collision with their former 
masters. That the highest judicial functionary of this Repub- 
lic should thus enter upon an exceedingly delicate question, 
which may perhaps come before him on the bench, is just 
another of those mysteries incomprehensible to the dull Eu- 
ropean mind. 

The President has rebuked, with great dignity, the disposi- 
tion in these days to lavish costly gifts upon official person- 
ages. A number of highly respectable merchants and others 
in this city sent to Washington, for Mr. Johnson’s acceptance 
a handsome carriage and fine pair of horses. Mr. Johnson 
very properly and promptly, but very courteously, declined 
to receive them. 


Foreign Trade Opened.--Who and What are Pirates! 


It is with sincere pleasure that we note a most important 
step toward the re-establishment of commercial things, in the 
same state in which they were before the war. By a Procla- 
mation, dated’the 22nd inst., the President of the U. 8. has an-* 
nounced that the Southern Ports, with the exception of those 
in Texas, “ shall be open to foreign commerce from and after 
the first day of July next.” That is well. May the inter- 
course that binds nations together be speedily renewed, and 
flourish as it has not flourished hitherto! 

But, inasmuch as our countrymen are, with the exception 
of their American kinsmen, the most determined race of 
blockade-runners upon the face of the earth, love of greed and 
love of adventure giving them an apparently irresistible pro- 
pensity thereto, we cannot pass unnoticed another clause in 
this official document. This is the point of it. Mr. Johnson 
follows up what we have cited above, with an intimation that 
the usages of war will still apply to those who risk them- 
selves in Texan waters. This is well also; but what is ap- 
pended is extraordinary and strange. Having warned such 
offenders that they will still be held liable to certain penal- 
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ties enacted by Congress in July, 1861, he proceeds to tell 
them that he revokes “all pretence of belligerent rights and 
privileges,” and declares that from the date of the document 
they “ will be held and dealt with as pirates.” 

Mr. Johnson, it seems to us, is entirely justified in convert- 
ing, by a stroke of his pen, if so it please him, violators of 
neutral rights into simple smugglers. But we would respect- 
fully enquire, by what process of right or custom, he converts 
these off-hand into pirates? Noah Webster defines a pirate 
as “one who makes it his business to cruise for robbery or 
plunder.” Now we beg to say that our enterprising fellows 
in question, from the Mersey or the Clyde, are not bent on 
robbing or plundering any body. They want to sell 
their merchandize, that is all; and we must own that 
they are not generally over-nice as to the purchasers, 
being probably willing to accommodate Maximilian or 
Juarez, Magruder or Sheridan, on equal terms, so that they 
get paid in good coin for their wares. The morality of this 
trade is not to be advocated. It does not, however, con- 
stitate as pirates and enemies of the human race those who 
engag’ in it, Mr. Andrew Jobnson to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Indeed we think there must be some mistake in 
the Proclamation itself. The dread penalty is attached to 
“all persons trading or attempting to trade in any of the 
United States in violation of the laws thereof.” So, therefore, 
a pedlar caught smuggling a box of cigars across the Cana- 
dian frontier may swing as high as Captain Kidd. Does the 
model Republic intend to establish so Draconian a system ? 
What will Mrs. Grundy say, across the water ? 


The Ram “ Stonewall” Tethered. 
Such alarm as prevailed, with reference to the above-named 


honour. Our brethren on shore did not make any public de- 
monstration. The fact is,a Briton’s loyalty, in these days, is 
80 much 8 matter of course, that one is apt to overlook an 




























Tt is the most beautiful scenic spectacle that has ever 
been presented in this country ; and none should miss so delight- 
ful a combination of splendour and music and mirth. 


for the y of it. Mr. Wallack will conclude the season at his theatre, on the 7th 
occasion dieple: of June. These last nights are pleasanter than were those in mid- 
Bai winter, over which the sense of recent and sad bereavement cast 


ssolemn shadow. The presence of Mr. Wallack himself, after his 
long retirement, brings gladness in its train. He has acted re- 
markably well, in such parts as Don Feliz and Sir Oswin Mortland, 
which are well suited to his talents and temperament. Nothing 
essentially novel, however, has recently been done at this theatre, 
if we except the old farce of “Ici on parle Francais.” Mr, 
Holston appears in this, as Mr. Spriggins, and acts with 
dry humour, and subtle skill at grotesque characterization. Mr. 
Young also, manifests rare humour and careful study, in the re- 
presentation of Dubois, the French gentleman, of somewhat extra- 
vagantly sentimental turn of mind.—The production of this farce 
is to be chronicled as one of the best successes of the season. 

Mr. Moss and Mr. Floyd are to m Wallack's theatre this 
summer. Mr. E. L. Davenport and Mr. J. W. W: Jr., will 
eppear om Sater their auspices, and then will come Mr. Dan. 

ryant, in drama. It will be remembered that he was quite 


successful in the same vein, last summer.—Messrs. Davenport 
and Wallack will, at the outset, play in “ The Iron Chest.” ” 


Mr. Charles A. Dana, Assistant-Secretary ot War—whose 
courtesy in the fulfilment of his official duties has been in 
marked contrast with the petulance and arrogance of his 
chief—is about to retire from the service of the Department. 
Returning to his old profession of journalism, he is to 
assume the charge of a new daily paper to be published at 
Chicago. We heartily wish him success. 

The other change that we have to notice is of the kind that 
awaits all of us, though some undergo it in harness, pen in 
hand, and some after a season of retirement. It is thus, after 
@ lapse of ten years since he was actively engaged in editorial 
work, that Mr. Paul Arpin has passed away. The successor 
of Mr. Gaillardet as conductor of our contemporary the 
Courrier des Etats Unis, the deceased gentleman was known 
and esteemed as a sound and judicious writer. 








Mr. Owens has closed his long and brilliant career at the Broad- 

way Theatre. He sails for England, to-day, accom’ y Mr. 

The N. Y. Yacht Club; a New Programme. Aap to enter upon his engagement at the London 

A most judicious change has been made in the arrange-|" Mr. Stuart has been conju the wandering stars, and has 

ments for the annual Regatta, on Thursday week, the 8th of —_ Gace for one, SEN em to ee « the —_ Gar- 

June. It has happened occasionally, heretofore, that a post- | Sen = iene ee By on Magy = Bhagee 

ponement has taken place on the very morning of the regular = Camille. = dria vind:acee 

day, in consequence of stormy weather being unpropitious preparing for the production of a 
for the ladies who are kind enough to patronize the entertain- 
ment. Now, summer gale, with or without rain, is most 

welcome to Yachtsmen, especially since the introduction into 


ie of mine—so I mention it here 
¢ late fire at Niblo’s is recorded in another art of this 





formidable war-ship, has been dissipated, without a fight or 
aflight. Captain Paige, C. S., finding that the game was all 
op, has hauled down his flag and handed his vessel over to 
the keeping of the Captain-General of Cuba. Theconditions, 
if any, are unknown; but the high-fliers here of the 
press have already taken up the ground, that the Stone- 
wall must be peremptorily demanded of “the Span- 
ish Government, under risk of forfeiture of the 
ever-faithful Island. The American naval officers, who 
hurried to Havana, are perhaps disappointed that they did 
not make her a prize; but we cannot, on a cursory view, see 
any reason why she should be delivered tothe U.S. Clearly, 
she never was attached to the national Navy; and she has 
never, we believe, fired a shot against a war-vessel carrying 
the Union flag, nor even captured a merchantman. 

As with the Stonewall, so it will probably be with the 
Shenandoah. We presume that the Captain will take the 
earliest opportunity of running into port, and ending her ca- 
reer by disbanding her crew. The ship will probably also be 
handed over to the local authorities, for such disposition as 
may be considered right by wiser persons, than those who 
write sensation paragraphs in newspapers. 

A New Way to Pay New Debts, 

With the tendency to bouncing that is so entirely charac- 
teristic, the Herald suggested lately that the easiest mode of 
liquidating the enormous liabilities incurred by the United 
States would be for one hundred and fifty thousand wealthy 
individuals to offer twenty thousand dollars each on the 
altar of their country, and so dispose of the burden, the 
sum thus to be raised amounting to three thousand millions. 
The editor put down his own name for a coupleof cheap chances 
in this bill for notoriety; and he has, we see, been followed 
by another journalist and a banker. A sporting millionaire, 
noted for his fast horses and his ill-found steamships, has fur- 
thermore advertised himself for a contribution of half a mil- 
lion—which may safely be done, seeing that no portion is to 


its portion 
tense, assumes that the thing is done, and crows in this fash- 
ion; “There is no spectacle in history which can be com- 
pared to that of a nation like ours paying off such a tremend- 
ous debt without any aid from government machinery, and by 
subscription quite independent of the government. It stamps 
us asthe greatest people on the face of the earth.” That 
stamp has been plastered on so thickly, that one wonders 
where there isa vacant spot for this latest certificate of 
priority. or 
A Fine Distinction. 

A country paper, alluding to a clergyman of i 


its neigh- 
bourhood, who had been suspected of weakness in the politi- 
the flying 


cal back-bone, says: “we were pained to hear 
reports prejudicial to his character for loyalty and 
terances asa Northern Christian Minister.” 


has been reduced by four years of civil warfare. It 
enough that three out of four of the pulpits of the 
should have been prostituted to politics and party 


ments. It is worse still, now that the renewal of the Union is 


announced, that a line of demarcation should be thus sharply 
drawn, and that Christianity should be graded by latitude. 


other British vessels in port gave the customary tokens of/ sleeping Beauty’ continues to hold the stage at the Olyomic, | eldest son of the 





















































We are pained, 
too; but it is in observing the low state to which Religion 


the Club of many large-sized vessels; and this postponement Mr. Wheatley, and all, who have lost by this disaster, are 
therefore has often been the cause of snnoyance. The chances ing Fecipinta of hearty sympathy, in their misfortune. 


ids is q 
of uny such difficulty, we are glad to say, are obviated for this aan on 


year. The Regatta is to be essentially a masculine affair ; and 
crinoline will not be invited to crowd the deck of the accom- 
panying steamer. 

But shall the fair Nereids be deprived of all opportunity of 
evincing their enthusiastic interest in aquatic sports? By no 
means. Forbid it, the gallantry of theclub! A special time, 
Tuesday, the 13th of June, is set apart for their own proper 
diversion. On that day, the squadron will be anchored at 
some convenient rendezvous in the harbour—probably in 
Gravesend Bay, not far below the Narrows. A club steamer 
will carry down the members and their fair guests. The 
boats of the yachts will be put at the service of the ladies, 
to visit such vessels as their fancy or prepossessions 
may induce them to select; and, should the wird 
and weather be favourable, they may themselves enjoy a brief 
cruise, or take part in such maritime evolutions as the Com- 
modore may signalize. Returning to the anchorage, they 
will be again put on board their flag-ship, the steamer, where 
the comforts of the inner man (and woman) will not be want- 
ing. Blow high, blow low, the programme is a right pleasant 
one, and well devised. Let us therefore hope for Boreas on 
the first day, and for gentle Zephyr on the second. 











There is good after all, that we shall see the Shak- 
speare Monument in the Dentral Pak The sum of $17,000 has 
been co! and Sapactted ia one of the olty banks, te Sista 
ance of this project. All honour to the gentlemen, who are push- 
i work to its fair completion ! 

into celebrity at the Fourteenth Street Hy- 
dancer, of Eu- 
, who is now 


ent of three hun- 
reopen his magical 


one-l 
man was 


an 
its. He will soon return, however, 

and play the devil as before. 
has been “ ache,” un- 


. in “ Corporal Carto 

der the title of “ ral An ”’ which is, I believe, the ori- 
name, at the M tan wi 

Saree aie sae 

Papers, has acted with great power an ‘effect. 


the water, Mr. J. Ro! son of the late eminent come- 
a Frederick Robson, has a in comedy, at the London 
8t. James’ He is to be a tolerably successful imita- 





In theatrical affairs we are, just now, as remarked by Mrs. 
Quickly, on « certain sad occasion, “‘ e’en at turning o’ the tide.” 
Old things are about to pass away, and new things are at hand. | is 
May verges toward June. In the parks and squares of this vast 
city it is already summer. Green trees and odorous grass set us 
dreaming of pleasant nooks in far-off, country solitudes ; while, in 
the tinkling plash of our fountain waterfalls, we hear the wooing 
music of the distant sea. By such hints does Nature summon us 
to her temples of peace and beauty. The summons will be heed- 





ed. Yet little while, and all, who cam, will be speeding away out of Miblo'e Esloca, Sikenes M . Turned 
from town. The Ancient po ethene po we , required, more room for the business of — 
will Royal George desert the promenade beloved Broadway ; y ition two Theatres, that are the 
nor is it likely that Mercutio will transfer his truckle-bed to the | 7 With cnnesdinn Energi dae ee, 
rural or aquatic districts. But many of the players will vanish, | use, fora few nighta, his bijon of a house in-Twenty-sinth Otrece 
well pleased, after their long period of labour, and so make room | sacred heretofore to amateur concerts and theatricals 
for others ; and thus we shall enter upon the Summer Season, | 90! Directors of the Academy of Music are always r 


Meanwhile the immediate moment is unsuggestive. Little need 
here be said, either of what has past,o! what is passing, or of 
what is to come. I cast that little into the form of a series of 
items. Come, then, faithful note-book! assist thy master to the 


to 

Ste oes Pam popaietcn, 
eS osed with both offers. He has erefore been 
giving, tee peutt of localities shove named and before the 


i 


has not to some ot 

speedy and brief performance of his task ! which we have already geet og he bag me TS 

Miss Lucia Deane made her first appearance in this city, on Mon- | ences are almost exclusively composed of subscribers for the series, 
day evening, at the Olympic. She played Kate (Brien, in the | the affair must have been profitable. At thesame time 

“ ” the Academy has been into asort of Porte 8t. 

pretty of “ Perfection.” She is talented and hand-| sha we have there had the a Ss 
some, and bids fair to become s ity, the | up by the cleve-, versatile V: listes. In ‘ed 
evil genius of the debutante, has, thus far, somewhat cramped her | Le ” on wineaday, we were much linpreseed by the rel, 
efforts ; but she has made a very favourable impression upon her Se ales of acompany, by whom the semi-he- 
audiences. She sings sweetly, evincing, in the vocal art, uncommon seldom When Mr. Juignet hes that new, 


moderate-sized, and elegant Theatre built for 
opposite the National Academy of Design, which is yet in 
oS oe really be a taking arrangement, thus to alternate 

ous 


F 


talent and careful culture. Fortunate in her choice of a piece tor 
this debit, she has also been fortunate in having able and adequate 
support in the acting. Mr. Mortimer player Charles 

with winning grace of manner and delicacy of sentiment, and in a 
spirit of charming vivacity. Sir Lawrence Parragon was personated, 
with strict fidelity, by the correct and scholar-like Mr. Stoddart. 
The little parts of man and maid servant, Sam anq Susan, were 
assumed by Mr. Lamb and Miss Eliza Newton and were acted with 
great humour and spirit. I remember that I expressed an un- 
favourable judgment of Miss Newton's acting when she first ap- to 
peared here; but she has fairly conquered and won my admira- absurd words engraved u it: Liberte 
tion, by her performance of Prince Perfect, in the third act of the — oes 

“Bleeping Beauty.” It is exceedingly sprightly and merry and 


ge 


the comic. 


Hacts and Fancies. 
The assassination of M. Lincoln is said to have revived the 





” to sa) th 
me dy. duty bound, we it, for it was true. 
Now the Tribune admits that, even in the fiscal year ending 
last June, we soent more than a —s half millions a 
if he will but continue to study. That is the only path to emin-| 9% 75 py the Paris Price Mi toe te apee oi 


. America, 
, Mi:ton is spoken of as “ the il- 
ence in the actor’s art—albeit the influences of the American Stage predecessor of M. de Girardin.” !!-—_——Some un- 


make it, for the most part, anything but « path of roses.—‘ The | easiness is caused by the indisposition of Prince the 
of Italy —_——The ative eogth at 
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the new railroad between Vera Cruz and Mexico will be 815 
miles, the highest summit level 8,300 feet above the on, halog 
double the height of any other railroad in the world; it wi 
have an incline of 23 miles and a grade of 212 feet per mile, 
on which the curves have a radius of 600 feet. There is one 
bridge to be built 290 feet high, besides several tunnels. 
—————Mr. John McClure has just published an edition of 
Turner’s Liber Studiorum. His collection of Leech’s famous 
Punch sketches, printed in oil-colours, is one of the artistic no- 
velties.of the day.—— An Attaché of the Peruvian Em- 
bassy at Madrid, set out on the 7th inst. for Peru, with a rati- 
fication of the pepe mea Spain and that country.— 
There continues to t distress in the silk manufacturing 
districts of France. Formerly the trade gave employment to 
more than half a million hands, but now less than haif that 
number are engaged in it, the crop having been reduced 
in about the same proportion by disease————— 
At one of the last sittings of the Court of Asaizes, 
Paris, the President made the following observation: “I see 
here several advocates with trousers of various colours. For 
to-day it is well, but henceforth the practice must be discon- 
tinued.”— The Hon. Emma Lascelles has succeeded the 
Hon. Fiora Macdonald as Maid of Honour in waiting on the 
Queen.——---—T he weather in many parts of Europe has 
been excessively and prematurely hot. Nevertheless, a 
Vienna journal says that snow fell for twenty minutes in the 
neighbourhood of that city, on the morning of the 1st of May. 
——Captain Anderson, late of the China, has been 
liberally permitted by the Cunard Company to select his crew 
for the Great Eastern from their well appointed fleet. 
The Empress Eugénie has imitated Queen Victoria, and ad- 

a private letter tendering ber sympathy to Mrs. Lin- 
cola. Messrs. Hankey, Brothers, merchants in Liver- 
pool, have suspended, it is believed, for a heavy amount. 
The Orown Prince of Denmark arrived in 
England on the 6th ult, on a visit to his sister, 
the Princess of Wales——————Alexandre Dumas is 
expected to give Lectures in London —————— 
The American Anti-Slavery Society has voted itself to be still 
a living organization, and has elected Mr. Wendell Phillips to 
be its President. ‘We read, in a Cleveland paper, the 
following remarkable statement: “The man who was for 
two years Purser of the rebel pirate Alabama, has been ap- 
pointed to a first class clerkship in Washington, the object of 
the appointment being the secural of his testimony in the case 
of the captures by that pirate, when the question comes up.” 
From what language, by the way, is the word “ secural” ob- 
tained? It certainly is not English. ‘We read of an 
embualmer, at Newbern, who, when his wife died, exercised 
his best art upon her remains and now keeps them, to exhibit 
as aspecimen of thatart,tapping her,upon the forehead to show 
its firmness, and saying, “This is all there is of my poor 
Betsy.” —A new kind of sugar-cane has been brought 
hither from Japan, and ite cultivation isto be essayed on 
American soil. It resembles sorghum. The Boston 
Traveller is sufiiciently courageous to say that “it is time to 
put a stop to the makiog arrests without good cause.” Our 
Anglo-Saxon love of liberty impel us to sympathize with this 
opinion ———-——-The Unita Italiana, the organ of Maz- 
zlpi, appeared on the 26th ult., with black borders, 
in* commemoration of President Lincoln's death. 
A London paper aptly and truly remarks that “no one in his 
senses would ever think abo a boy of peeeene pay 
the ality of the tra of one of its corru 
ensinbese"- —Mr. John Henry Gurney, the member for 
King’s Lynn (whose wife went off with her footman, a few 
years since, to the scandal of all right minded persons), and 
whose uncle, the late Mr. Samuel Gurney, has just 





estimates that the ordinary costume, worn by woman of our) France after that deplorable event, though there was no men- 
time, weighs fourteen pounds and a Se oe tion of the fact in the Duke’s public despatches. For some 
At the recent marr of Lady Adelaide Fielding, daughter — past the Duke was President of the Polish Committee 
of the Earl of , with Mr. Charles Murray, nephew of|inm Paris. He was liberal in politics, esteemed in private life, 
the Earl of d, the bridesmaids were all attired in | and regretted by all who had the advantage of his acquaint- 
dresses of white iadine over blue, trimmed with ruches of | ance. _ 
blue ribbon, with wreaths of blush roses and tulle veils, and | At Quebec, Mr, Dunbar Ross. He had been for upwards of half 
wearing an oval crystal locket with gold balls, the gift of the | a century engaged in the practice of the legal profession; and, 
bride-————Frrench papers publish h letters of | during that period, btained the professional rank of QC, 
condolence written, by Toole apoleon te the late Mr. Cob- | avd acted as Solicitor General of Lower Canada.—At Cork, Dr, 
den’s son, and by Prince Jerome to the widow. —— The O irs who lately resigned the representation of that city.—At 
Crimes is likely to ‘become famous again; this time, happlly, | Setformance of his oficial duties, Benjamin Holmes, Asa,, Col 
in a peaceful way. Petroleum has discovered in that |{ector of the Port. Mr. Holmes was formerly an active member 
=! and the oil, although said to yield to that found in| of the Provincial Parliament.—At Mabon, N. 8., the Hon. W. 
ennsylvania, will compare with that in ——A | McKeen, tor many years a member of the Legislative Council of 
ry ee between Miss Matilda Hartopp, sister of | that Province. 
Sir W. E. Cradock-Hartopp, and Lord Edward Clinton, Rifle 
Brigade, brother of the Duke of Newcastle ——-——The pic- 
tures of the de Berri, sold by auction in Paris, have 
continued to bring low prices. The finest painting in one of 
the days’ sale was a full-length portrait of Lady Hamilton 
a favourite), by Mdme. Lebruin, dated Rome, 1792. 
Hamilton is represented as a Sibyl, wearing a white 
asa turban, She is dressed in a scariet robe; a brown 
d is thrown over her shoulders: and she holds a roll of 
paper in her hand, It brought 4,999 francs. —The ship- 
ment of the Atlantic telegraphic cable on board the Great 
Eastern at Sheerness is being conducted with the greatest de- 
spatch, and it is thought that the work wil] be finished and 
the vessel in every respect ready to leave Sheerness next 
month.————Ihn a létter extant from Maria Theresa to 
Marie Antoinette is the following passage: “ They tell me 
that from the root to the top of your hair measures 86 inches, 
with feathers and ribbons above it. You know I was al- 
ways in the mind to follow the fashion in moderation, 
but not to beyond it.” The Ottawa Citizen 
is now published as a daily paper ——tThe satirical 
waggi of the poet Rogers was notorious in his time; 
and has oiten been exemplified, in little anecdotes—like the 
following: “A friend of mine, in Portland Place,” said 
. “has a wife who inflicts upon him every season two 
or three immense evening parties. At one of these parties he 
was standing in a very forlorn condition, leaning the 
chimney-piece, when a gentleman, coming up to him, said, 
‘ Sir, as neither of us is acquainted with any of the ple 
here, I think we had better go home.’” The ce of 
Wales has been elected President of the Acclimatisation So- 
ciety of ae — Jaa ty the late Duke vee. 
——_—In » 16,999,771 Law po fw aca ce 
tion of 21,777, os unable to read and write. — 
The well-known N. Y. perenne Fate has just undergone 
heavy and extensive repairs at Southampton. Mr. W. 
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Army. 

Cuances in Hicn Piaces.—We announced some months 
since that Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir J. Y. Searlett would suc- 
ceed Sir John Pennefather in the command of the Aldershot 
division at the expiration of his period of service. We under- 
stand that Sir John will retain the command until the usual 
summer evolutions shall have been brought to a close, and 
Sir Jumes Scarlett will probably relieve him in command 
about the ist of Oct. Sir R. Airey, whose appointment as 
Governor of Gibraltar we mentioned at the same time, will 
proceed to the Rock about September, replacing Sir W. Cod- 
rington. It is likely, however, that Lord W. Paulet and Sir 
Hope Grant will enter upon their new duties at the Horse 
Guards in July. Col. Wetherall, whose appointment as 
D.Q. M.-G. we likewise stated to be imminent, is gazetted to 
the post.—Army and Navy Gazette, May 6. 
































The Hamilton, C. W., Times says that the right wing of the 
16th Regt., now stationed there, will not be removed to Lon- 
don, as was talked of. It is considered probable that the left 
wing, now at London, will be removed to Hamilton shortly, 
and will be replaced by some other regiment.—--The 1st bat- 
talion of the 9th Regt., now at Gibraltar, is under orders to 
proeest to the Cape, to relieve the 96th going on to India, —— 

he 2nd batt. of the 22nd will leave Maita for the Mauritius, 
relieving 2nd batt. 24th proceeding to India.——It is under- 
stood that the 41st proceeds to the Bengal Presidency, reliey- 
ing the 54th.——T he 49th will, in all likelihood, go to the 
Bombay Presidency, relieving the 44th.——The 78th High- 
landers are about to embark at Dublin, for Gibraltar, to relieve 
the Ist batt. of the 9th.——The 17th Lancers have arrived at 
Spithead, from Bombay; they are ordered to Colchester.—— 
The three infantry brigades at Aldershot are now commanded 
j Mah Gon Ry wn Re ee te — —_ 

ajor-Gen. enry Percy.——New colours have 

Web of Ha 8 ui he iv rine of £908 | edo an Tt Hae ovr, ty Ease Grey ond 
Mr. Cloquensen, has rendered Byron’s “ Beppo” into French | ‘ae 6th at Davenport, by Lady Templetowa, wife of the Lieut.- 
verse. e difficult work is said to be well done.————-Our | @¢2. Commanding the Western District——We have not yet 
countrywomen are soon spoilt here by the ridiculous received the Gazette of the 9th inst.; but a Telegram records 
affectation of equality. We see in a daily print an advertice- that several officers are premoted for highly meritorious ser- 
ment, to the effect that “ An English y is desirous of an vices di the prevalence of yellow fever in Bermuda, and 

9 others are favourably mentioned by the Commander-in-Chief 
engagement as infant’s nurse, where no other duty would be fi duct duri idemi 

quired, and go in the country for the Summer.” If any | F praiseworthy conduct during the epidemic. 
woman of our acquaintance wants the service of this lady, we 

Navy. 


mecos bee my AE hy, me was to set = on 
st. for © in Corsica, to resent at the un- 
covering of the stave ot the Emperor Napoleon L, who is| Recxizss Conpuct; Prorer Apo.ocr.—The Hawaiian 
represented on horseback, with his four brothers, Joseph, | Ship Polynesian brings Sandwich Island dates to May 15. Some 
Lucien, Jero and Louis, on their feet, and at his feet. ernie midshipmen of the British ship Clio caused great 
him ~ pa By paper copies from a Philadelphia paper a indigastion among the Americans at Honolulu by remo 
£1,200,000 in hard cash, has become a partner in the | statement that there “~ at the given date, a soldier at the| ‘he national ensign from the Amencan Legation amid the re- 
incaey’ broking house of Overend, Gurney, and Os. of jas Chestnut-bill Military Hospital, Philadelphia, who had not Joicings over the fall of Richmond. The captain of the Clio 
bard ‘Street, London. We read, in an exchange, the| slept for a single moment for fourteen years and six months!|C™mpelled the midshipmen to restore the flag and make a 
astonishing statement that “ it generally happens that y | What an invaluable sentry !—- hael’s Cartoons have | Publ spology. after expressing his own regret at the cccur- 
loves Art! That the wealthy affect an interest in art, as a| been removed from Hampton Court to the South Kensington a. onan Telegram, —_ 22. The Clio in this 
matter of fashion, is true enough; but that, as a class, they | Museum.————There will be weontest for the representative by Coprain x ; ee that name, commanded 
love art, is not true. —According to a statistical table, | Pee of Ireland, held by the late Earlof Desart. Two icholas enews. 
lately yp we there were 180,263 marriages, 739,763 births, | candidates, one in the Conservati Viscount Gort, ae ines net — 
and 495 question as to whether t vessels built of thin steel plates 
are in reality so strong as heavier iron boats, has had a very 
conclusive answer in the case of a blockade-runner, built on 


















































ve interest, 

520 deaths in En d, in 1864. The London |@nd the other in the Liberal interest, the Earl of Listowel 

Court Journal contains the following paragraph: “ Professor seek to fill the vacancy. The last ten elections passed off 
Goldwin Smith has come to his patriotic climax at last; | Without a contest. Lord Talbot de Malahide failed on the 
Here it is: he says the time has come when England must de- | former occasion in competition with Lord Bangor. 
cide whether she will be an European or an American Power, | There has page EE omg mortality — the of deer, 
Wonderful this! Why has the time come? Why can’t we| this Spring, in Great Park. Nearly two hundred 
go on as we have done? Why won't you leave England | bave died, old and young, but chiefly the fawns of last 
alone, Professor Smith? And what will be the result sup-| year. During the severe frost and of h the deer 
posing England so perverse as to say she won't be either| were fed on dry food, meal and oats; the sudden change from 
urope or America, and prefers doing the other thing ?” winter to summer produced a rapid supply of upon 








the Mersey. In December last the paddlewheel-steamer Lark, 
550 ig, See power, constructed by Messrs. Laird, 
at the head Ironworks, sailed from Liverpool for the 
West Indies. A letter from the captain just received, under 
date of Havannah, 30th March, gives in familiar, but very ex- 

Te yb result of his ex ce of a steel vessel. 











: ‘¢ writes—* I have the pleasure of informing of our safe 
A cottage, at Seneipensth nett Lyun, Maceadhunstts, apse | walch the deur Rd (00 greenily Hence their untimely €nd.| - rival here from Galveston for the second time. ‘The first 
lately destroyed by fire—————A. witticiem, that has been vevege pumed ofiGuty quistiy, hat on the second we hed 


More CovontaL Sympatuy.—By the arrival of the brig 
Eastern State we have dates trom Barbadoes to the 13th inst. 
On the tion of the news of the assassination of President 
Lincoln in Bridgeton, the it sorrow and ind 
were expressed the inhabitants. Letters of 
were received by the American Consul from the Governor 
and General commanding the British forces on the 
Tsland.—B —_ of the authorities, yy grapest 
Steady ute corresponding to years 
life of the late President, On the mo! of the 1st inst 


circulated in many forms, originated with Lord Brougham, 
when he said that Lord Campbell’s practice of writing the 
Lives of the Chancellors of England had added a new terror 
to death. —-We clip y pen ie: Benson pe And 
columns of a contemporary. It applies with aptness 

to certain persons who criticise the Albion: “The man who 
habitually abuses a paper, and all connected with it, in the 
grossest and most brutal terms, and, in the same breath, ad- 
mits that he never sees it, and would not touch it with the 
tongs, by doing so writes himself down an ——” our 
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: skin, she is so bulged in between the frames. is making 

4 of the shipping in the barbour, the stations on the | little or no water, and I think she will be faster for the 

Batu lad at 2 ernie ote nd Sal nee een Hage: ca tp bmn eas Lek ow eh om oe on 
The coal conveyed to Manchester und Liv. by the Dake ‘ bean Se I Reh mt ay her bilges, boilers, condensers, &c.. yet, with all this, checame 
of Bridgewater's canal, was originally “canal coal” as) ent Sperry, was mourning. here inceventy ano wey bottom, and 798 bales 
it differed in some respects trom the coal of Newcastle. Hence cotton. I believe never been beaten.”—Liverpool 


Tar Mewser For “SHEEP.”—Eloquence has not entirely 
died out. ee ae ae report in the 
Illinois House of Assembly :—“ Mr. Speaker, I think sheep is 
paramount to dogs, and our laws hada't oughter be so that 
dogs can commit porages onsbheep. Mr, Speaker, Lrepresent 
sheep on this floor. [Laughter, and cries of that’s so.) Up 
where | live, sheep is more account than dogs, and although 
you may tell me that dogs is useful, still I say, on the other 
; , eer hand, that sheep is usefuller; and show me the man that re- 
were deposited in a cemetery at Springfield, and not, as nts dogs on this floor, and that dogs are more important 
formerly state 4 = a equare in the ents of tan alty on orate ‘and 1 will show you a maa that is tantamount to 
The people of Longton lately presented to Sir Rowland Hill * through.” 
and Lady Hilla palt of pane vases, of beautiful design know nothing. Mr. Speaker, | «m 
and penebare, as a mark of ~ epotmation of the Ca 
bem fits Sir ill bas conferred upon his country, the ev tua 
introduction of the penby postage. ——Omar Pasha is t TR. 
cones, Loadon, very arn a ae Sees, a — Des aftanenmeite Dee, ¢ Samos res in 
splendid schooner yacht, of 260 tones, built for t quis of | Paris on the inst. @ was born in , and would bave Pen iret. Lord ; conf 
Hastings, by Mr. Samuel White, was lately launched at Exst| completed on the 22d of August next his 79h year. The vm pr and per de oer the Queea sa caes the Hon. 
Cowes. ——The Burton-on-Trent Zimes says that Mr. | Dake belonged tothe old French noblesse, He was a member | pra ncis Egertov. The post was lately held by Rear-Adml. 
Bass, M.P., bas offered £12,000 to be spent as fullows : £6,000 | of the Chamber of Deputies from 1827. to 1887/and wes Am-| Wise who vacated it on promotion. 
to build a church in that town; £500 for the ; and wey Spain in 1880. He was ha a to tos J 7 7 
the remaining £6,500 to be the eadowment.— meet- | of Peers in 1888. Oo the death of his elder brotherin PPOINTMENTS. —Lieutenant: Yeat ‘0 Rattlesnake : 
ing of a veeo held in Paris, iis design being to raise} he succeeded to the ducal title. _ He was Ambarsader to Rome att aah Bellamy We Contertid teceioes to Excellent >; W An- 
D a nhl aE ye nay pe eg gn oe Ee ae es A ggrtemaeingegrmetg on op a 
and dentate in tia country.——— A. careful statisician |\be Pope expressed im private bis wish to take refuge in| Godirey to Vatory 


the name now in use. Mrs. Lincoln, with her fn- 
mily, has gone to Chicago, to reside. —An enthusiastic 
patrio , at Banger, Maine, wishing to hoist the American flag 
higher than any ef his neighbours had done, in joy over the 
sucecss of the Northern arms, attached it to a kite-line, and 
eo sent it up into mid-air, where it floated, in beauty. 
Mr. Beresford Hope has been elected President of the Institute 
o! British Arebitects. — The remains of Mr. Lincola 

















ship question is confile! to a commission of officers, 
namely, Admirals the Earl of Laudesdale and H. R 
Yelverton, and Captains Caldwell, Kennedy, and Philiimore. 
——The old Trusty, floating-battery, bas at last been sent to 
the breaking-up yard.—— lt is said that there will be another 
vacancy at the Admiralty. Rear-Admiral Elliot having ac- 
ceded to the Vice-Adnzi.’s list, will vacate the superintend- 
ence of th Dockyard, and Rear-Adm|. Drummond, 
one of the Lords of the Admiraliy, will take that desirable 
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New Publications. 


An enterprize, partaking in its character of both literature 
and art, has been started in Montreal, under very favourable 
auspices. It is the publication of a serial work, entitled Por- 
traits of British Americans. The first number has jrvached 
us, and has been read with peculiar pleasure. It contains 
photographic portraits of Lord Monck, Bishop Fulford, the 
Hon. J. A. Macdonald, the Hon. 8. L. Tilley, and the Hon. 
sir L. H. Lafontaine, Bart. together with biographical 
sketches of these eminent individuals. The portraits, 
mostly vignettes, are executed with remarkable artistic deli- 
cacy, and are admirable likenesses. The sketches are written 
with equal dignity and grace of style. It is designed to con- 
tinue tne publication of this work in monthly numbers." It is 


published by Mr. W. Notman, of Montreal, the originator of 


the enterprize, who furnishes the portraits; and it is edited 
by Mr. Fennings Taylor, of the Legislative Council of Canada, 
who, in his earnest and very felicitous introduction to the 
work, assures us that it is “issued for no partisan 
object, neither will it be edited om any partisan prin- 
ciple.” Thus it is obvious that the plan is in good hands, 
and is to be fulfilled in a just and liberal spirit. We earnestly 
wish it the amplest measure of success. It will, when com- 


haps be caught at the outset by no. 174, which you will 
suppose to be still another view of the Roman Campagna with 
the Sabine hills in the back-ground. There is even the ac- 
customed bit of ruined masonry. Yet the subject is “ A Plain 
in Eastern Florida,” by Mr. Bristol. Save that the distance is 
painty, we commend it.—Mr. Bradford’s Wreck off St. John’s, 
no. 176, is an ambitious marine piece, and has considerable 
merit. It is well composed. A large ship, partially dismasted, 
isat anchor not far from the Light-House, with a schooner 
under sail, and a row-boat, for accessories. It is a breezy day 
with a very moderate sea running. Dark clouds partially ob- 
scure the sun, throwing half the canvas into shade. The 
sky is good; the water is both good and bad—that is to 
say, the portion of it that is overshadowed is well drawn 
and coloured and conveys the sense of movement, while 
that which sparkles in the sun-light is wooden, frozen, motion- 
less. The red hue of the sky close down upon the horizon is 
also untrue to Nature, when the sun is so high above it.—Mr. 
Edwin "White's Murillo Sketching a Beggar-Boy, no. 183, of 
cabinet size and not highly finished, is pleasant in tone and 
colour, though the slight architectural indications are puz- 
zling, with reference to the height and position of either 
figure.—It is impossible not to be challenged by the set and 
novel attitude of Jda, no. 189, a daintily clad and booted 


pleted, worthily commemorate, not alone the leading men Of | qamsel, by Mr. Stearns. She faces you direct, 
the British Provinces, but much, in the past history of those| standing on the steps of a ladder among the pendent | pause to take a long look at Mr. Cropsey’s clever map of The 


Provinces, that is connected with domestic life, and personal 


boughs of a luxuriant peach tree, with the fruit 


experience and adventure. Biography naturally involves re-| of which the little maiden’s hands are occupied. It would 
miniscence and tradition, and there is much in the tradition- |e ungenerous not to acknowledge the originality of this| survey, than of a picture properly so called. Farms, hamlets, 


ary lore of Canada that wears a fascinating air of romance. 
We, therefore, confidently anticipate instruction and enjoy- 


idea of Ida—Mr. Winslow Homer is one of the very 


that is woven or spun. Is Mr. Hunt at once a sculptor and a 
painter? In these figures, as in his half-length Circassian, 
no. 226, there is a singular tendency to the statuesque. The 
latter is as though modelled in clay. But let the reader, who 
follows us, think what he may, we only advise him not to 
pass Mr. Hunt without a pause—Mr. Lambdin, too, is an 
artist who can infuse feeling into his canvas, even if he be apt 
to make the easy lapse from sentiment to sentimentality. His 
Love and Loyalty, no. 224, is clever, wherein a young lady is 
tenderly kissing the sword of a somewhat sheepieh young 
officer, ere the latter departs for the war, as we presume many 
bright blades have gone through the pleasant ceremony, 
within these four years past. On the other hand, love and 
milk-and-water are uppermost in two neighbouring contribu- 
tions by Mr. Lambdin, which we need not therefore name. 
For this reason, probably, one of the twain causes much gig- 
gling among the scores of school-girls who throng the rooms 
of the Academy. 

We are glad to perceive some merit in Mr. Hennessy’s Bo- 
hemians, no. 219, an organ-grinder and his monkey passing 
under an apple-tree in a flood of sun-light, even though the 
boughs of the tree remind one of Medusa’s locks. There are 
signs of departure from the thralldom of Pre-Raphaelitism, in 
which, if we mistake not, this artist was bound.—To Mr. Steigg’s 
pretty Rose- Bud, no. 220, we kiss our hand in passing ; and then 


Valley of Wyoming, no. 232. And we call it a map advisedly, 
seeing that it has in it more of the attributes of an elaborate 


town, rivers, fields, fences, artificial divisions and natural pe- 


few young artists who appear to make progress. The others | culiarities, all are delineated with an apparent consci ntiousness 


ment in this work, and commend it to our readers—particu-| possibly are content to dream. In his no. 190, The Bright | that would delight the soul of an auctioneer having an office 


larly those, who reside in the Provinces. To see British 
North America advancing in letters, as well as in material 
prosperity, is grateful to us; and we shall hail the success of 


this work as one of many tokens of such advancement in| ing and a broad sense of humour characterize this produc- 


artistic andgliterary culture and appreciation. 





tion. 


The Citizens’ Association is active in a good work—that| 424 20w we come to s landscape painter, whom we are 


of improving the public health, and restoring this great city 


Side, we have a group of negro army teamsters in repose, | for “ prospecting” estates. This is one suggestion that occurs 
grouped lazily on the ground, outside a tent, while through the | to the beholder of this curious work. Another is that the 
opening another shows a grinning countenance. Good draw-| canvas has been prepared, and that the whole subject has 


been outlined and sketched with much more detail and 
finish than is usual ; but that the painting remains yet to 
be done. The real fact is that Mr. Cropsey has chosen to 


always inclined to treat with respect, because his works indi- | grapple with a thousand difficulties of his own raising; he 


to cleanliness and a good moral condition. It comprises cate thought anda high aim. Mr. Inness, if we remember | has undertaken to paint a vast landscape under the glare of 


some of the wealthiest and most influential residents of New 
York, and it labours with power, intelligence, and zeal. We 


rightly, is not wont to choose for his landscapes such sites and | mid-day, and in proportion as he has succeeded in a truthful 
scenes as compel admiration by their intrinsie beauties. He | rendering, by just so much he has sacrificed the beautiful, 


heartly sympathize with its purposes, and wish it the fullest | Prefers essaying to indue them with his own sentiment, which | Vertical light and the absence of shadows suffice to spoil 


success: and we warmly commend to local readers, and to all 
who are interested in the subject of sanitary reform, the Re- 
port of its Council of Hygiene and Public Health, upon the 
sanitary condition of New York. The volume is published 


seems to be habitually sad and solemn, and to do this without | even the finest scenery, unless there be heavy masses of foli- 
the aid of local association. Now, it is comparatively easy | #ge¢ Or large opaque objects, to mitigate the general shimmer. 
to enwrap-the ruins of Pestum or of Carthage in an air of | It is to dance in fetters, to play upon a one-stringed instru- 
mysterious gloom, whether burning noon, or cool moonlight, | ment, thus to dispense with an essential element of the pictur- 


by the Appletons, and is a fine specimen of book-making. Its | OT dawn, or evening bethe time. But when, asin this Sunset,no, | esque. We can therefore only congratulate Mr. Cropsey on 


contents convey ample information, both as to the causes of 
disease among the people, and as to the remedial measures that 


are demanded by public necessity. It discloses all the cor- 


ruptions and nuisances that make New York one of the Ail- 
thiest cities in the world, and it brings these evils plainly and 
forcibly to the reader’s attention, as well by significant wood- 
cuts and authentic maps as by terse statements of indisputable 


198, Mr. Inness attempts to invest a pleasant rural view, the sun | the care and fidelity of his drawing, and on the sense of air 
being yet an huur high, with the dim religious light of an old | and space which he has managed most felicitously to impart. 
Cathedral on a murky day, he lets his imagination run away | It may be added also, that the frame that girds this mistaken 
with him, and simply misrepresents Nature. John Milton | reach at the unattainable is in the most execrable taste, and 
indeed has his phrase “dark with excess of light ;” but we | would almost prejudice one against any conjents. The gold is 
hold it impossible to translate this into colours, and in the in- | brassy and glittering; the ornamentation is entirely overdone ; 
stance before us the result has been an incongruity that jars | the corners arerounded after the latest tea-tray fashion.—Not 


truth. We shall not undertake to enumerate ‘the nuisances | ¥P00 the sensitive observer. Still, there is a certain fecling | open to the same objection as Mr. Cropsey’s Wyoming, though 


and perils thus pointed out, trusting, as we do, that the pre- 
sent Report will be sought and studied by, at least, all of our 
readers, who are able to co-operate in the good work that is 


in Mr. Inness which brings us back to him, even after smiling | equally representing noon-tide, is no. 258, by Mr. S. Colman, 
approvingly upon Mr. Shattack’s gayer tints and crisper | The Hill of the Alhambra, Granada, Spain. In this case, the 
touches, such as we find in his Housatonic River Scenery, no.| importance and massiveness of the piled buildings and the 


being so ably carried on by the Citizens’ Association. Their 199, and his Glimpse of a New England Village, no. 211,| dark hue of the trees entirely obviate the want of relief, which 
cause is the cause of all who would have this city—what it|‘B¢ latter of which pleases us greatly.— Another fine) is so marked in the other. This is in truth fine work, full at 


easily might be—as clean and comfortable and healthy as it 


is commodious and beautiful. 


From the Harpers come two books, as unlike as books can 
well be imagined—a Treatise on Astronomy, by Elias Loomis, 
L1..D., and a novel called Kate Kennedy, by the author (un. 
known to us) of “ Wondrous Strange.” The treatise is ir- 
tended as a text book for the instruction of college classes, in 
the first principles of astronomy. It emanates from a scholar, 
and we doubt not it will meet with favour at the hands ‘of 
scholars. The novel is a mild and lambent and essentially 
commonplace picture of English social and domestic life. A 
patient reader may, possibly, succeed in reading it through. 


The Diplomatic Correspondence, relative to the foreign 
affairs of the United Siates, for the year 1864, has reached us, 
from the Government Printing office at Washington. It fills 
two ponderous volumes, and discusses a great variety of im- 
portant and interesting themes. We have dipped into it, here 
and there, with curiosity and satisfaction. To review it, 
however, as a whole, would be s tiresome and thankless task, to 
our readers as well as ourselves. We commend it to the student 
of politics and the passing age, reserving to ourselves a more 
careful examination of special parts, if occasion requires. 


NEW MUSIC. 

“ Mourn Not, oh ye People, as those without Hope”—a Tribute 
to the memory of the late ’resideut—the words by Mrs. Kidder, 
the music by Mra Parkburst. “ The Waterfall Waltz,”’ by 8. 
Markstein.” “ Nellie dear, Good Bye” —the words by Ur. Burt, the 
music by M.A. Fortuue. Publi-hed by Horace Waters. 


Hine Arts. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
Thard Notice. 

The North Room contains nearly a hundred pictures, of 
which a dozen or so invite attention; for, while our impres- 
sion rem tins unaltered as to the general poverty of the show, 
it woall baa foolish mistake to imagine that it contains no- 
thing worth notice. The fault lies ia the spectator, if he can 
derive no entertainment from it. 


Ii you fullow the order of the Catalogue, your eye will per- 














landscape is no. 205, Mr. Whittridge’s Twilight on the| once of interesting associations and of absolute picturesque- 
Mountains; fine, that is, as a composition. | ness in the subject, and treated moreover with great ability. 
High up, amid broken masses of rock that stand out| Were it a composition, in place of a view, it could scarcely be 
in bold and varied forms across the entire canvas, and under| more happy; and Mr. Colman has done well to vary the 
lofty trees whose vertical trunk lines extend to its upper | somewhat monotonous colour, by the introduction of acayal- 
edge, a group of hunters is occupied in preparation for their | cade in medimval costumes, admitting here and there a touch 
bivouac, their figures however being small, and their fire-light | of brilliant hue. We note as a merit, that the architectural 
serving only for the introduction of a relieving touch of red. | detail is not obtruded ; it is there, if you seek it. We note 
From these heights the eye looks down, or should look down, | also, as a weakness, that there is too much uniformity of tex- 
upon a valley, throagh which as usual a thread of a river is| ture, in some portions of the rock and soil and wall, though 
seen to wander, catching indistinctly the last light that| we are well aware that in an arid climate, sumething of this 
lingers in the West. We say the eye “should look down,” | effect prevails. But it is here exaggerated; and it is really 
because herein is the weak point. Of course, upon canvas, in| difficult to understand, whether the procession, that comes 
& subject thus made up, the lower plain and the horizon | down the slopein front, be treading over a dusty road or 
must be actually above the foreground, while the contrary | descending a stony sweep. Tais however is a slight draw- 
effect ts to be conveyed. Mr. Whittridge, by a careless and | back, as is also a little slurring in the mountains of the back- 
smearing application of his brush, surcharged with grey pig-| ground. The whole is superior to the parts; and you will 
ment, muddles, to say the least of it, this essential requisite, | come back again and again, we believe, to thank Mr. Colman 
and misses by so much the occasion of conveying to his spec- | that he has found splendid material and worked it up with 
tator a sense of distance and elevation. 
If we have recognized above, in Mr. Inness, an attempt—| Does your eye delightin rich colours? You can find more 
suceessful, or not—to go beyond the mere trick of copying | of them in a few square inches of a domestic interior, by Mr. 
Nature, it Strikes us more forcibly in a pair of genre pictures | Eaton, than in the transcript of birds’ plumage and flowers that 
by Mr. Wm. M. Hunt, which are unique in this Exhibition, | are scattered round upon the walls. This no. 254, The First 
and may not be passed over carelessly. They are numbered | Letter, is real!y striking in this respect.—If, on the other 
204, Listeners, and 210, The Singers. They are of cabinet size,| hand, you prefer the “ sober livery” of neutral tints, and a 
and each contains two three-quarter length figures, sketched | subject more sensational than a boy's first essay at correspond- 
originally, we should opine, in some foreign Cathedral, as the | ence under the geze of bis lit‘le sister and bis grandmother, 
trifling accessories and one of the costumes indicate. The| take nite of The Night before the Battle, no. 265 by Mr. James 
listeners are both girls, with # tender, loving, quiet,| H. Beard, not to be confounded with his humoursome brother, 
earnest grace about them inexpressibly charming; the| who is a veritable Zsop of the brush and palette, Here, 
singers a boy and a girl, both engrossed by their occu-| under moonlight, is the interior of an earthwork, with its 
pation, which they are apparently carrying on with a scrupu-| sleeping occupan's, all save the solitary sentinel on the distant 
lous reverence, such as we confess we have rarely witnessed | mound, and Death in bony person sighting one of the heavy 
among juvenile choristers. Both pictures—they are done in| mounted guns! here is quite enough of cleverness in this 
the simplest of colours, and in a large style—surpass, in the | idea and in its execution, to call you to # pause or @ careful 
sentiment that dominates them, any Otuers upon the Academy | study. 
walls, Yet they are not free from fault. They betray an| The Portraits are as usual—good, bad an] indifferent. We 
affectation of unconventionality ; and the texture is generally | single out, a8 deserving the first of these epithets, nos, 187, 
bad. Especially is this the case in one of the listeners, whose | Cyrus W. Field, by Mr. Stove ; 196, 4 Lady, by Mr. Baker, 
robe more nearly resembles mildewed stone, than any stuff | which will be a charming picture when the dress is finished ; 


exceeding skill. 
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and 203, A. B. Durand, by Mr. Elliott, which could not be from 
apy other hand than his. 


> 
MEYERBEER’S “ L’AFRICAINE.” 

Enfin! Twenty-five years after date “ L’Africaine” has 
been presented to the public. The performance took place on 
Friday last, April 28th, and the second on Monday. It would 
be unjust to say that it is a failure, and untrue to announce a 
great success. I think the expression “ succéds d'estime” the 
most suited to the occasion. The opinions on the music are 
various, and strongly op ; some declaring it superior to 
that of “ Les Huguenots,” whilst others oy that there is not 
a single _ passage in all the work. But all agree as to 
the deadly qualities of the piece; which are as fatal in their 
effects as the emanations of the u tree of the dénowement. 
Who cares about Vasco di Gama, who, as I learn fromjMr. Rich- 
ard Mangnall’s popular work,’ was a Portuguese “ navigator ?” 
What interest can we take in Nelusko, that Jago in chocolate, 
who not only perjures himself to save his rival’s life, but af- 
terwards actually — — to a place of safety? The 


fourth act, which passes , leads us to imagine 
that the M belong to the fadlen religion, and gives the 
high priest g Obin) an opportunity of singing an invocation 
to Brama, Siva, and Vishnou, of a character so assommant, 
that had those dieties listened to it, I don’t know to what ter- 
rible vengeance they might have resorted. This scene in 
which Vasco’s life is threatened (I mean in the fourth act, of 
course—for he is pny condemned to death every time he 
ogee is one of best in the work, and M. Scribe has 
written six lines of strong sentiment, which I quote, as being 
the only real poetry in the opera. I recall the situation: 
Vasco has just discovered the passage to the Indies, and is 
about to be massacred by the sav He sings an air, “Ah / 
mes amis laissez moi vevre,” &c., and which concludes with the 


following lines : 
Ne prenez que mes jours, 
Et moi la gloire ! 


Tous les tourments que votre haine assemble 

Ont pour moi moins de cruauté ; 

Car c’est mourir deux fois que perdre ensemble 

La vie et |’immortalité! 
The words of the rest of the piece are equal in value to the 
plot; and je frémis d amour, je brile d'amour, &., which are 
always to be found in M. Scribe’s libretti, are plentifully dis- 
tributed. With regard to the music: /nés’ solo; the finale of 
the first act, with the famous phrase in E flat, for the bassi 
“ Dieu que le monde révére ;” Faure’s air, “ Fille des Rois,” in 
Act 1; the double chorus O grand Saint ponieeees, and the 
unaccompanied phrase for baritone, “ Hola ! le tem 
change, tournez au nord,” in Act IIL; the splendid duet in the 
fourth Act, and the orchestral phrase in the fifth and last, all 
of which I have already mentioned (seven pisces in all), are 
those which attracted the greatest attention, and produced the 
greatest effect. But is this enough to make you sit quietly in 

Sauteuil from half-past seven until one in the morning? 

€ tensness and feel convinced that had the great maestro been 
still alive, we should have bad a very different “ Africaine” to 
that edited by Fétis. Unlike the generality of composers who 


cry aloud and 5 not when the slightest is proposed | bank 
in their score, Meyerbeer was wont to listen with the test 
attention to the suggestions made to him, and, if he felt there 


was any truth in them, would try and try again, until he had ob- 
tained the effect he thought necessary. ‘That M. Fétis, between 
the Meyerbeer family on the one side and M. Perrin (qui n'est 
pas commode) onjhe other, must have felt his efforts to bri 
the opera into shape to a certain extent paralysed, I have no 
doubt. That it should have a long career in wT form 
is, 1 i yy and without a consid le and judi- 
cious cutting down I fear we shall be soon reduced to listen 
now and then to the Sedne du Conseil, and the duet of the 
fourth act at the Société des Concerts, but that the opera itself 
will be lost to us. It wanted “la main du maitre” to make a 
chef-d’ceuvre of it, and his absence adds another to the many 
and sincere regrets his death occasioned. 

Of courre the usual saying, “ You must hear it several times 
before you can appreciate the beauties it contains,” is in full 
circulation at present. I grant it for the details, but for a 
general impression, and a tolerably correct judgment as to 
whether an upera is a success or not, I can’t admit it for a 
moment. There’s another idea, equally offensive that good 
music will save a bad piece. Lwvok at all the successful operas 
which remain in the répertoire, and see if there’s a single one 
in which the situations of the libretto do not take a promin- 
ent part; not excepting even the “ 7rovatore,” which I detest 
as a piece, but which contains scenes producing great effect. 

The artists are erally good—Mulle. Saxe and M. Faure 
perteueay 89. ith regard to M. Naudin he is not “the 
right manin the right place.” He - beautifully “ Un aura 
amorosa” in “ Cost fan tutte,” and all the tender passages in 


his réle were charmingly rendered; but something more is | ces 


requisite to sustain a part of “fort tenor,” und when I hear of 
M. Charles Matthews making a successful dedd¢ in “ Macbeth,” 
I shall excuse M. Naudin for quitting the Italiens for the Rue 
Lepeletier. Praise is due to him for his really excellent pro- 
en of the French language, after so sort a period of 
study. 

The Opera Comique is doing such business with “ Le 
Capitaine Henriot” and “ Le Saphir” that “ Lara” and “ Le 
Pré aux Clercs” are announced for this and to-morrow night. 
— Paris letter, May 3, in“ The Orchestra.” 

——_ 


OVER-TAXED BRAINS. 


Human life isin many res worth more now than it 
was a hundred years ago. e no longer, ae a rule, eat and 
drink to excess, as our ancestors did; we do not invite apo- 
plexy by covering our heads with acap of dead hair, and 
swathing our throats in folds of unnecessary linen; our 
sanitary arrangements are a hundredfold better, and our town- 
dwellers see much more oi the country, and taste much more 
of the country air. Yet it is certain that nervous disorders are 
greatly on the increase, and it is to be feared that the excite- 

’ ment of modern life is introducing new maladies while remoy- 
ing old. A pbysician of the early or middle Gecrgian era 
said that a large proportion of the deaths of Englishmen was 
due to repletion. The proportion under that head is now 
very much lees ; but what we have gained in one direction we 
have lost in another. 
classes of the present day, the greatest danger to life is from 
nervous exhaustion. e make too serious and too inces- 
sant demands on the most delicate part of our structure, and 
the whole fabric gives way under paralysis, or heart com- 
— or softening of the brain, or imbecility, or madness, 

isease of the heart is constantly sweeping off our men of 
intellect, and the vast size of our modern lunatic asy! to 
1 a Se ac ge noe of me to their number, 

a me y ts) over-wrought state of a large 

part of the popalntion. 


yps | told him that he “ wanted dynamic force,” meaning nervous 


ng | nervous system, without which great men would be nothing 


Among the intellectual and mercantile | he 


The lamentable suicide on Sunday of Admiral - Fitzroy 
brings us face to face with the dep fact that modern 
civilization is a brilliant but a relentless despot, to whom, in 
some shape or other, our foremost men are called upon to 
render up their lives. The evidence given at the inquest 
brings out the pitiable story with only too great clearness. 
At sixty years of age, while still preserving the external ap- 
pearan 


many lives from the perils of the deep, was brought to that 
pass of profound mental wretche'ness and depression that 
self-inflicted death seemed the only haven of relief from the 
sheer misery of being. It is, perhaps, not unworthy of note, 
that Admiral Fitzroy was a near relative of the famous Lord 
Castlereagh, who committed suicide in a very similar manner. 
It may be, that there is a tendency to this form of insanity in 
the family, since it is well known that such a predisposition 
may lurk in the blood, and reveal itself trom time to time in 

ted acts of self-murder. But it is more probable that, in 
Admiral Fitzroy’s as in Lord Castlereagh’s case, the origin of 
the suicidal madness is to be traced to brain-disturbance re- 
sulting from overwork. The Prime Minister gave way under 
the toil an! responsibility of guiding such a country as Enog- 
land through one of the most difficult crises of her history— 
a task rendered the more difficult by the unpopularity of his 
acts among the masses of the people. The scientific man has 
been worn out by the weight of continual cares resulting from 
his post as meteorological officer of the Board of Trade. Both 
succumbed to demands which they had probably not the phy- 
sical omnes to answer beyond acertain point. In the case 
of Ad Fitzroy, we see laid out before us on the inquest 
all the steps y A the melencholy result was reached. 
He had been a dsome man, with a fine, vigorous presence, 
a genial manner, and an amiable disposition. With the accu- 
mulating pressure of his work—which, it should be recollect- 
ed, involved calculations of the utmost nicety, whereon the 
safety of many lives depended—he became depressed in spirits, 
in manner, reduced in person. He acquired that ter- 
rible inability to sleep which is one of the most dreadful of 


tal powers; and he was forced to take opium at night—at 
one time to an extent which threatened serious consequences. 
The right side of the heart became weak in its action; the 
brained showed symptoms of paralysis; his medical attend- 
ant dreaded the advent of insanity, and warned him that he 
must refrain from work; his servants noticed that he gave 
strange and inappropriate answers to questions; his friends 
remarked that he could not make up his mind on any subject, 
which he admitted to be the case ; he had noisesin the ears and 
twitchiugs of the hands. His intimate friend, Captain Maury, 


wer. In other words, the subtle organization of nerves and 
was a out, or, perhaps we should rather say, plung- 
ed into a state Of abnormal and terrible excitement, in whi 
the perceptions became con‘used, and nothing remained clear 
but the pain and hopelessness of life. Then the desperate 
hand was raised against its own existence, and we read the 
termination of the ww in the verdict of “ Tem Insan- 
ity.” And much the same «tory must, doubtless, be 
told of the other suicide of the week, Mr. Prescott, the 


er. 
That men of intellect are peculiarly liable to mental disease 
might be safely sup , Without any direct evidence, from 
the very nature of intellect and the work it has to perform. 
Genius, whether it exhibits itself in literature, art, or science, 
is the result of a peculiar fineness and sensitiveness of the 


more than ord men, and having which they are often 
martyrs as well as conquerors. The possession of this delicate 
and subtle framework enables them to perceive what others 
would pass over; but it also lays them open to shocks and 
jars of which the more robust would not be conscious. Too 


French author once said, “ is a disease of the nerves.” The 
brain becomes unnaturally sharpened, and eats into itself. 
The whole physique suffers from the undue strain on its most 
exquisite part. ‘Ihe etherial spirit that sits within this mesh 
of nerves, and arteries, and fibres, suffers with the suffering 
of that marvellous mechanism on which it is dependent for 
its earthly existence. The same week in which we hear of 
Admiral Fitzroy’s suicide brings us news of General Kmety 
expiring, prematurely old, at filty. Swift dying in moody 
mania—Sir Isaac Newton with intellect temporarily shatter- 
ed—Johnson oppressed by thick-coming fancies—Cowper 
overcome by them—Sir Walter Scott excited to such a pitch 
of mental activity that he “could not leave off thinking,” 
and moved about among familiar scenes with a sense of 
hostly unreality—Southey struck down from his height of 
iterary fame into mere imbecility—Buckland smitten in his 
strength—Laman Blanchard, Haydon, and Hugh Miller 
perishing Ren own hands—these are only a few instan- 

of that which so often overtakes men of unusual pow- 
ers. And to these must be added several of 


our prominent statesmen, such as erbert and Sir 
tion. The fact is that much is expected from those to whom 
much has been re. They become committed to work 
which cannot be divided, and they fall «s much in the service 
of their country as though they had perished on the field of 
battle or the sinking deck.— London paper, May 6. 





THE LAST OF LISTZ. 
greatest artistic celebrity of modern times has at last 


regret. Franz Listz, although living still, is dead to us, and 
we shall listen no more in breathless entrancement to the 
harmonies which thrilled us to the soul as they rose be- 
neath his touch. For a long time past has the resolution now 
definitively adopted been inating in his brain, and once 
or twice has been so nearly on the point of execution that 
ing him as lost, have been tran- 


ever, al h scarcely so gay. Listz paid us his last visit 
wee aa Ae the time it was remarked that he 
studiously refused every invitation to play the airs with which 

had been wont to charm our souls, and for which we had 


nought to give him in return save a few of.our miserable gold 
ou; to him—while his t had become a 
necessity to us. e remember meeting him on the occasion 


of that same last visit by accident at Erard’s rooms. List- 
lessly and almost without thought be ran his hand over the 
against which he had been leaning for some time in a 

of moody abstraction. Humbly did we come forward to 
compiiment the great master on conquest of the whole 





universe, and, above all, on his victory over every difficalty 
presented by the instrument he had made his own. ex- 


ce Of a man ten years younger, he who had saved so | after 


those means by which Nature avenges the abuse of the men- |} 















often in the end, if not in the beginning, genius as a “a Pie 


cases 
late years, in which, without the mind Le at all affected, | second 
Cornewal! Lewis, have died prematurely from exhaus- | d 


him again in the world still chartuing, poetical, and tender as _— 





ression with which he looked up as on ange Sete 
far sound of compliment we shall not easil a, “al 
vanity ! all vanity!” he exclaimed, “ com of men’s 
bones, out of which the living extract food for vainglory on 
the one hand, and frivolous delight on the other.” ith these 
words Le replaced the hand which had been wandering so 
playfully over the keys into the bosom of his waistcoat, and 
again standing for a few minutes in a position familiar 
to him with one leg crossed over the other, and ob 
heavily against the wall, he sighed mournfully, and wit 
without another word. The evening before his entrance into 
the séminaire, and undergoing the ceremony of the tonsor 
which separates him more cffectually from the pomps and 
vanities of this world even more solemnly than the actual 
——— of the vows, he attended a party at the Palazzo 
berini. Those present knew nothing of his intent, and 
were omens him with impatience, as he had promised the 
Princess to play the night previous to setting out for a long 
journey from which he might never return. 

The consequence of this announcement made public amongst 
the friends of the Princess was the assembling of a crowd so 
great that the great drawing-room of the Palazzo was thrown 
open to admit the overflow of company. As usual in Italy, 
the doors of the chambers leading from the stair to this apart- 
ment were left open, and the eye was charmed and 
at the magnificent view presented by the great staircase, mo- 
delled on that of the Vatican, with its magnificent frescoes and 
superb antique lions. The moment that the well-known 
head, with its abundance of long dark hair, streaked here and 
there with lines of silver, became visibie above the marble 
balusirade of the stair, a general rush of the company took 
pace towards the door through which he passed, heediess of 
the flattering homage thus silently expressed. A grand piano 
stood in the middle of the room ; he seated himself before it 
without bidding, and presently the din and hubbub ceased, as 
if by magic. That master-touch had struck the chords, and 
this earth and all it contained passed away like a vision while 
the enchantment lasted. His head was thrown back, and the 
ong hair, once his delight, streamed over his shoulders, while 
his fingers, still long and thin as ever, seemed to fly from one 
end of the instrument to the other, leaving harmonious me- 
mory wherever they alighted. He began by the most tre- 
mendous sounds of joy and triumph ever expressed upon the 
keys of a piano—the drum and trumpet were distinctly re- 
cognized—pride and ey seemed to float upge the air as 
he played on, all the while his eyes in a fine zy rolling 
round and round the ceiling, as if drawing his inspiration 
thence. Suddenly, when in the very midst of all this thun- 
dering gladness, a crash was heard, the instrument, left un- 
consi for amoment,vibrated with a mournful sound, and then 
the master again, this time in soft, low, ae 
of com- 


escribe. Gradually the whole seemed to pass away into 
nothingness, a measured retreat as of shadows flitting into 
darkness, and then nuthing more.save now and then a spas- 
modic sob, as of some si soul in agony, and finally the 
loud sardonic laugh of some invisible Mephistopheles making 
sport of all this emotion so admirably expressed that none 
could help shuddering as the unearthly sound broke from the 
ivory keys as Sauh & had in reality been uttered by some 
human being in a frenzy of madness. 

The spell remained for some few moments over that aristo- 


hand upon the artist’s arm. “Did you not feel it an illustra- 
tion of yonder chef d’auvre?” said 
ing, on which he had been gazing all 
laying. “The Triumph of Glory!” added he in an under- 
tone, raising his once again to that wondrous work by 
tro Cortone w adorns the great drawing-room of the Bar- 
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tively modern thouses, our anes = course much 
more extensive. These date about as far as the fifteenth 
century. The celebrated French Lighthouse, called the “ Tour 
de, Cordouan,” which stands at ! 
near the Bay of Biscay, wxs completed in 1610, “ and, revo- 
lutionised by modern improvements,” says our author, “ it still 
maintains its character as ove of the finest Lighthouses in the 
world.” The famous Eddystone Lighthouse, which was built 
three times by as many architects, having been twice destroyed 
D4 water fire, was originally constructed of wood by 
instanley, and lighted in the year 1698. Five after- 
¥ this building was completely swept away by a storm, 
in W. - Lie aa tect ity hs ne —s rm 
upon ouse mal re were drown se- 
= Lighthouse, made also of timber, was raised on the-site 
of the former by Rudyerd ; but in 1755 the ill-fated edifice, 
after having stood st wind and storm for forty-five years, 
was again destroyed, being burnt down during that year. 
The present stone building was then erected by Smeaton in 
1757, and lighted in 1759. This has proved the strongest 
most durable of the three, having withstood the fury of the 
sea and the elements for upwards of a century. Some of those 
Lighthouses which sre built on remote land stations are far 
removed from any town, village, or inhabited dwelling-house, 
and before even the foundation-stone of the contemplated 
structure can be laid, it is the business of the engineer to cut 
sroad to the projected site of the building, which he often has to 
over bare mountains and barren morasses, The Bell 
Rock Lighthouse, which, next to the Eddystone, to be 
the most celebrated and stable edifice of the kind in Great 
Britain, was begun in 1807, from designs prepared by Mr. Ro- 
bert Stevenson in 1800, and first lighted in 1811, four 
of immense toil, suffering, and privation, on the part of 
ihe architect and the workmen employed under him. The 
total cost of the building was £61,000. 





Op Eprxspurce Men.— When we read over the names we 
find here, we see the men, we hear them, and feel their livin 
power. There is Lord Newton, h in body and in mind, 
capable of any mental and social effort, full cf hard reason. 
William Clerk, only less ay ee odd than his great Swiftian 
brother, Lord Eldin. Lord Rutherfurd, then young, but re- 
joicing, as only a strong man does, to run his race, with those 

burning, commanding eyes, and that noble head. Lord 

illies, every inch a man and a judge—strong, clear, promp:, 
inevitable, with a tenderness and concent: n of heart that 
only such men can have and give. I remember well his keen, 
shrewd, handsome, authoritative face, his — well-knit 
legs in bis Hessian boots. There is Harry, wards Lord 


material which would not float, a fact which, except in the | Their shapes, despite their slimness, exhibited both their ca- 
event of a wreck, when wood: as their past 

be the means of saving a portion of the crew, was in 
 raouth of the Garonne, | of no conseq 

terbalanced by the superior 
diminished the probability of sui 
Magazine 


piece on camels. 


sheikh, in the hope that she might be serviceable to other | some blue current on the sea had crossed 


and | the Bedouins. 


en spars and ts t | pacity for hard work as well 


services. Th 
ity | were not more meager than the men, and ted es mach came 
uence whatever, and bare — eat = <— to be Low wenn ag mu and on a mule was concealed 
in, W! tC) among orses, to preserve incognito smothered 
a calamity.—7he Shalling bray.— Ditto. — = 
ANOTHER; THE WEARY Sun.—There were times in this 
procession which occupied in all six hours in passing, reach: 





Tue Deap Sea.—Last year the Duc de Luynes started on 


a scientific exploration of the Dead Sea and the adjacent coun- | ing from half-past nine to half-past three o'clock when the 
vy and it was stated at the time that he had caused an iron | vistas opposite the President’s house were stirring beyond the 
t 


vessel, the , to bo transported thither piece by | bounds of a journalist’s imagination to describe them. The 
e may state, by the way, that this boat, | stretch of battalions in direct advance would suddenly be 
after doing excellent se , was intrusted to the care of a in the distance by an oblique movement, seeming as if 
another and by such 
tourists ; but that, during a stormy t, she broke from her | antagonism raised foam of diamonds, like the mingled bayo- 
anchorage and struck t a which caused her so | nets, which ever glittered unbrokenly like errant and eternal 
much that the French sailors who had had the ma-|sunshine. One after the other the organizations k 
nagement of her towed her far into the Dead Sea, and sank | swift of foot, solid of column, orderly and evenly and per- 
her, that she might not be broken up and then destroyed by | petually, until all who watched them thrilled 
his and the following details of the expedi- | weariness of so unmeasured progression. Men marvelled that 
leaned from an able ie on the subject by | they could be weary of a 5; so grand. Ahead and 
M. Huillard-Breholles, in this fortnight’s Reeue ahead, like the blue sea before the sy prow, the worn 
raine:—“ The Duc de Luynes, who had reserved the archwo- | columns went forever, until the mind forgot their local 
logical Ceperenees Se Vinee, beh ete’ S Lere, 0 gee nitude, and made them re; t the race of men, perege- 
SS ee ee ae te ardin | 0 the circumference of the globe. Th» sun rose and rose 
es Plantes, Dr. Combe, and Lieut. Vignes, French navy, to| until at his topmost round, weary of waiting, he fell a little 
aid him, each in their respective capacities. A few caverns,|hour by hour, and still the panorama, like himself, passed 
situated near Beyruth, were explered in the hope of finding | westward as if to girdle the steel.—Ditio, 
antediluvian remains in them, and indeed several flint instru- 
ments were dug up as evidence of the “age of stone’ in these| THEN as Now; ExTRavacance oF Fasaron.—The four- 
parts. The e ition visited Masada, the last stronghold of | teenth century was pre-eminently an age of monstrosities in 
the Jews, of which Josephus relates that after the of Je-| ladies head-dresses. One variety of horns succeeded another 
rusalem, 900 men retreated to this spot and held out against |on the heads of the court-dames of France and England 
the Romans as long as there were any, but that, finding them- hout its entire course, with a diversity of shape and 
selves unable to resist any longer, they appointed ten of their | size w the genius of ——— alone could invent. Now 
number to be the executioners of their comrades; and that | they were curved backward, with the large linen handkerchief 
these after performing this horrible task, slew each other, so| worn round the neck pinned up to them on either side, and 
that only two women and a few children remained to tell the | space 4 according to a author, for the 
tale. This stronghold is a rock accessible only by two nar-| weasel in his province to run between. Then they meet in a 
row winding paths, leading over frightful pices. There|crescent form over the forehead, and Tose almost 
are still some ruins visible at Masada, besides the trenches of ——_ from either side of the head. To all of them tie 
the Roman General Silva, who besieged the place.—Galig- have left us ample memorials of their hostility, 








tion we have 








nani’s Messenger. strengthened as it was by of the clergy, who after mes 

Tue Prozons at Vextce.—The principal representatives of | @xhausting ‘heir. ‘es in pr against the horns, at 
the old life of the place however were the pigeons, which wheeled | !ength hit upon the expedient of o: on in the old 
and tumbled by hundreds about the Piazza and the palaces around it. | Church 8, to those who 


They sat in blue clusters on the cornices of the prison, cooing and 
runing themselves in total indifference to history and politics. 
ere they not fed daily in the Piazza? What were Austrians, 


chi fashion, at least for the sins of a few 
would publicly jeer and annoy the wearers. 

The tatirical poets of those times occasional] 
shafts against the costume of the cl 





Cockburn, with those wonderful eyes, melancholy and lonely, 
brown, clear, and deep as a muirland tarn, 5) at times 
as ifan unseen sun shone on them, or oftener as if a star of 
their own twinkled from out their depths ; but their habitual 
expression pensive to melancholy ; what nature and fun and 
pathos! what a voice, what homely power! and his long 
country stride, his leisurely flow of soul, rippling but o—. 
singing a perpetual and quiet tune, as if listening to 
and turning everything to his hamour—as native, as inimitable, 
as unmade and exquisite as a roadside flower or spring. And 
there is Jeffrey, whom flattery, success, and himself cannot 
spoil, or taint that sweet, generous nature—keen, instant, un- 
g and true as a rapier; the most painstaking and 
honest-working of all clever men; such eyes! and that mouth, 
to speak to and bewitch women—mobile and firm, arch 
and kind, with a beautiful procacity or petulance about it, that 
‘ou would not like absent in him, or present in any one else. 
Kichael Angelo Taylor, the conjunction of whose names is 
lory and peculiarity enough. John Archibald Murray, 
an courtly, bountiful; stro 
when put Nad 9 not to be - hwy 
bright, gallant, and galant, proud o glish, prouder 
his whist. It is said that when in Edinburgh about this time, 


with. Count F t 













ergy themselves; and not 

without reason, if one may judge from the forms of fop 
with wale thay wore chatend 4 
century—such as wearing their hair so long in front that it 
the eyes, sporting jewelled ; 
ting, in common With all the lords of at that 
, in long-pointed shoes, upward, and fastened 
Ta Ae ; ay py the wide puffed sleeves, 

and trains so ‘ wo pages were 
them. Whether the my 


what was a change of government, what was social tyranny, to 
them? They were fat. They married, and were given in mar- 
riage. They settled down to eat and drink, and rose up to play. 
Setting aside their grace and beauty, they were, after all, apt ex- 
amples of the lowest popular life, life like that of the degenerate 
populace of Old Rome, which cared little for the honour of the 
empire as long as they had their corn and shows. It was, I 
thought, better, more promising for the future of Venice, that 
her human natives should sulk and scowl, obviously defying any 
attempt to entertain them with band-music and the like, than ac- 
cept their situation, and get. the best gratification they could out 
of those who then had the dominion over them. The Austrians 
would in many respects make themselves pleasant at Venice if 
they could; but they can't. The pigeons alone seem to enjoy 
themselves. The people are not pleased with such corn as their 
masters throw them, and though now apparently overmatched, 
are discontented enough to bide their time till their place in the 
wheel comes uppermost again, and they can hear the Italian in 
their streets, unbroken by the hated tongue of pipe-clayed Gen- 
man soldiers.— Chambers. 


A Tovcn or THE Svusiime!!—The Third cavalry ap- 
proaches, and while it is yet far in the distance a notable and 
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skirts—end when the condition of the High street for 
the Count having beaten a famous whist-player, was asked by | romantic episode occurs. A horseman is seen up the | more a century after is recollected from that notab!e act 
him with quasi non-cbhalance, and aren s 2 ies he street at break-neck pace. His large, bay horse, rn! toi + he gt gee the “ - 
one of Napoleon’s aides-de-camp, “ How did Bonaparte look | baronial blood, leaps in the air as if it were his proper ele- tions cf ” the consequences of a promenade thereon, 
after the battle of Waterloo?” replied, “Just as you do, Sir.” | ment, and with the suppleness of a servant. His flanks bend | With such in full sweep, may, as the newspapers 
And moving about, the greatest and naturallest ot them all, | to his shoulder, and his neck swoops down to his sad- | 8#y. be , but never described. 
like a Newfoundland dog or his own Maida among his fel-| die el. Only a centaur d keep his seat on such a ps the most curious cow cuenieted Gaiam 
lows, Sir Walter, the healthiest and of our men of ion. But the horseman, whose white gauntiets are wound | trains were contained in the following | which as it was 
letters—frank, open, and full of work as the day; with that! in the taut reins. He has tamed men as well as horses. His mens ganas Wy eae ae ward I. proves that 
homely, burly frame, that shrewd pawky face, ve ew name is Custer, and he is of a shape to recall the picturesque- | those incon ¢ appendages were at least known in Eng- 
eyes and heavy eyebrows, its tall, tower-like skull (he to | ness of feudal years, of a spirit in table and erratic. His | land before the coming of the Bohemian princess. “I have 
say his hat was small, but then he filled it!)—eyes, when at | complexion is that of a follower of Odin, the fair and ruddy, heard ofa proud woman, who wore a white dress with a 
rest heavy, filled with latent genius and story, “ music | and set in a sunrise of hair, which ripple upon his blue | ong tail, which, trailing behind her, raised a dust even as far 
slumbering on its instrument ;” when awake and lighted from | shoulders, double anne: Gt on ths Oa tn as the altar and the crucifix. But as she left the church, and 
within, how alive, how full of fun, making his rich voice, and | hangs a broad of lifted up her train on account ae eee man 
Tich laugh all the richer! He was then at his zenith ; he was steed, as if in the lista, hes leaped so high as to throw saw 8 laughing ; and having adj him to tell why be 
after that to go down in that miserable fight—tighting as few | his foot from the and shake his sword from its scab- tne devil said: ‘A companion of mine was just now 
men ever such odds— as such & man | bard. His bet blows away, and in the sunshine his locks, un- | 8! on the train of that w using it as if it were his 
only be, by himself, by his own romantic, fatal weaknesses ; we | skeined, stream a him. It isa runaway, like the | chariot, but when she lifted her up, my companion was 
have no nobler piece of virtue in the old Greek sense of manli- ofa Sioux chieftain, and all the people half in | shaken off into the dirt ; that is why I was laughing’ ” 
ness, that in his leading on alone his forlorn hope, sticking to | wonder, half in shudder. The cheer thet was to hove grested — 
his colours to the last, and giving in only when the brain, his | him falls to a sibilant hush—a dozen orderlies sweep r. blame on, Suments Seen — 0 Reet ee ae 
weapon, gave wa: I ber him about that | suit, the President and cabinet start up in involun’ tear ; Blacks, thoroughly distrusting their old masters, place confi- 
; he used to walk up and down Princess street, as we | but to those passing, Custer throws a rapid salute, and bends | dence in the Yankees who have recently come among them, and 
boys were coming from the a some | his wild horse’s bit down to his stirrups, and stops him as if| will work for these on almost any terms. We this; for, 
friend, and every now and then he stopped, an his | a strong man’s will had chained a thunderbolt. So tamed while many of these Yankees justify that dence, others 
lame leg against his stick, laughed right out at some joke of| and docile the steed ambles back, the President salutes this Son ee e many of the best 
his friend’s or his own: he said a good laugh was worth enter Earw, and the street rings with the involuntary of the human race, and, along with these, some of the 
for, and besides required it for its comp! How of the everyday heart to themanof romance. OC very meanest that ever stood on two legs—cunning, rapa- 
We rej when we took off our bonnets, to a smile and | should have lived in a less sordid age. His day passed half | cious, bh ever ready to skin a flint with a borrowed 
a nod from him, thinking him as great as Julius Cesar or| away at Ashby -ie la The staff of Custer is of his |knife and make (for others) a soup out of the peelin 
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class soon become too well wn at home—“ run out,” as 

phrase is—when they wander all over the earth, snuffling and 
swindling, to the injury and shame of the land that bore them 
d them out. Now let it be generally umed by the ig- 
norant Blacks of the South that © Yankes, because « Yankee, 


oF 


gente y Davies, the first which is last in order, by | the South like locusts, starting schogls and prayer-meetings, at 
use any other material than wood for ships should have come | General T. C. Devins. Davies isa tsll, splendid figure, and | every cross-road, hold of abandoned or confiscated - 
can whe wee eter oes os © One nor an his staff ride wicked horses, which seem disposed on this ;lain tations and hiring labourers right and left, cutting timber a 

_ But so it was. About the year 1808, , | Street to dramatic scenes of war. back into | trying out tar and turpentine there, and growing corn, cotton, 
a emigré, was tra’ in our manufacturing each other and en’ themselves excellently, straighten and , Which they will have sold at the earliest day and 
and, while examining some well calies to ati tne out superbly ag time to swing their swords of salutation | run away the proceeds, leaving the negroes in and food- 
mingham, and witnessing the process by which frag- | and hear the mutter of the receiving drums. Devin is a 


less, with Winter just coming on. 
first maxim to be i 


“ Trust thyself” is the very 
d on the ig t Blac 


ks ; take no man’s 

















the same material would form stouter sides | staff officers are the social ornament of our army. They ride | fair w substantial verities, but insist on bein das 
for than any kind of wood. And in a little work, which | splendidly, and are clothed as the Dest officers of the world. poly. Tribune. ms ait 
the following year, he promulgated the notion, | The ca our army numbered about ten thousand. Cri-' . . 

entering into minute respecting the separate parts of a tical analysis sets it at eight thousand. Mere observers, who) A Cunrtovs Rexic.—On Tuesday, a German engaged in 
ee ee are not used to see troops in motion, as high as twenty thou- 8 in Harrison township, Gloucester county, 
be more serviceable, stronger from the first, and more |sand. The horses of the cavalry were the best for service in 4 of two feet discovered a medal 
durable. The stirring events, however, of the time in which | the world: those of the officers showed our equine ability at | of , and gilt heavily with gold. On one side there is a 
he wrote prevented his book from obtaining the attention ie best, Seine, and full of the spirit of the dis bas relleed Car. 
that it deserved, and it was, we believe, a play, ss as an ever painted by Landseer, and the pro- 
when about thirty-five years ago, the Messrs. of - | so far partaking of the interest in the war that we call file and features being exquisitel, On the 
ee ayn elf tag tty The idea was at first | them not only veteran soldiers, but enthusiastic The |isa the scene where wallis received the 

from popular with the naval profession. Seamen stood | nags of the rank and file werg in many cases so poor as to <a after his defeat in 1792, the all 
aghast at the notion of trusting themselves on the water to a | evoke s laugh, but those who laughed knew nothing of horses. | being in fine Around the top is the Latin Fas eit 
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Catholics don’t believe in but in the Pope, and he 
Sevasees ‘thelr tidnts os lisid an oy ase d, 
subjects of bitter invective. The en- 
inéulcates the most vehement fanaticism, and con- 


if 





with the prayer that the Czar may have health and 
power, and overcome his en , and the faith of holy Russia 
prevail. — Vienna Corresp. 
wipe at Maps at pea har oye Rasy 

a tent, like our own 

Clay, whose aateny life of worldly ambition , we 
nS Pees Se can ce, sen senesiaas seP- 
tained ii hope a Baptist m ena, 
Bertram I think pay Be name, who Taited me a few years 


that it was the general opinion of devout 
upon the island, that the Emperor, by misfortune, 
sickness and grief, was led to heart-felt penitence and trust in 
that Saviour the emblems of whose broken body and shed 
blood — so much apparent devotedness, took upon his 


“Will pardon me for trespassing upon your time with 
ens miad vane? I was educated in the English tory view 
of the character of han ney Alison’s History of Europe, in 
its unblushing den tion of Napoleon as the ‘oe of 
aristocratic usurpation, led me to suspect that I might be 
wrong. I devoted four years of untiring study to the subject. 
I visited aot and Paris > Soon the most bo ir 
‘works upon campaigns; and upon every essential point 
ser) o> with the utmost care the statements of foes more 


ds. 

“In Paris the Emperor Napoleon III. kindly gave me every 
facility which I could desire in prosecuting = researches. 
When the work was completed I sent him a copy. With 
characteristic delicacy he sent me a golden medal, bearing his 
eftgy beautifully ps age Ps maths = money A. ~ of 

in was perhaps (i) "— Evangelist ; letter from 
Rev. 8. 0. Abbott. vy 





A Seasonastze Warnrne.—The damage occasioned by 
the fire at Niblo’s Garden on Sunday evening, did not occasion a 
cessation of the re; performances, although all the scenery 
and wardrobe of the establishment, except that which is em- 
pioyed in the préduction of “ Fanchon” every night, was de- 
stroyed. Had the fire occurred on any night other than that of 
Sunday, we hear that a record of terrible accidents would have 
resulted. The authorities ought, without further delay, to take 
measures to prevent the blockading of the aisles of theatres 
rmances. It is the custom at Niblo’s, as well as at 
y-houses, to fill the es of the parquet and diess 
circle with camp-stools, which whe peed at the disposal of late 
comers for a specific fee. Should an alarm of fire occur at any 
time when the theatre is so packed with spectators, nothing 
could prevent the killing or maiming of some persons present. 
It is especially fortunate for Mr. Wheetley that the late fire took 
place on the only evening of the week when the establishment is 
not open to the public. Perhaps so narrow an escape will occa- 
sion an alteration in the customs of theatrical managers ; if so, 
well and good. If not, let the police be authorized to regulate 
the matter.— NV. Y. World, May 22. 


i 





Tue Emrree Bonnet.—We do not wonder at the resis- 
tance that has been shown this shape coming in again, 
for in our opinion it is an: wg but pretty. But still it is in 
sort accepted in ; those who have regular features, 
and a severe style of beauty, adopt it, because the 
or half-handkerchief, which is now worn as an 
for a bonnet, is found wanting in distinction and 
As the few possess regular features, it is clear that 
te pein peering wre hs ter hg! eg heyor 
ity. There isa new trimming introduced in Paris for both 
forms of bonnets ; it consists of long brilliant-looking grasses, 
which are ee a eof they are transparent, and, to our 
have all the of coloured gelatine, but then they are 
to be fashionable, so it is scarcely worth while to offer de- 
comparison. Another style which will likewise 
taken in to favour with white tulle bonnets, are ths scarabees 
all sorts, small and large flies, cockchafers and butterflies, birds 
from the Floridas, swallows and smal! green lizards, and even 
Buffon and other eminent e naturalists, had 
lived in these days, might have able to follow a 
natural history without leeviag a salon filled with 
fashionably dressed women. One of the leading milliners in 
Paris is making white — —- with gee serra 
perched upon brilliant metallic-looking , holding down 
the tulle ends which fall down the back; likewise trimming 
rice-straw bonnets with and white feathers at the back, 
Se th outstretched green wings in front. 
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GoLowrs Sarre Troonxe.—Mr. Goldwin Smith writes to 


vindicate his po 
it by Lord Elcho in the House of Commons the other day. 
Lord Hicho had spoken of him as an “advocate of Repub- 
licanism” whom it was “strange” to see holding a Profes- 
sorship at Oxford. The question under debate was the suf- 
frage, and with regard to that Professor Smith declares he has 
never Republican” sentiments. In fact he has 
never wo oecer sry berets pr but he was incidentally 
danger of tampering with so tremen- 
dous a question as the extension of the suffrage, and to the se- 


wer at & time when the in Parliament were 
vying cach cer, in propoaions for sweeping change. 
rier, May 


Tan Doxe or Soxon.—It would be a great relief to the 
American press ifthe President would ailow “Duke Gwin” 
to come to New York and exhibit his patent of nobility as 
“Duke ofthe French province of Sonora,” at the 

That unfortunate seems to spend his whole in 
steamers between Havana Vera Cruz to convince 
pe Brean orate world that 

a 


and have 
Bam OF The map Song tw 


at 
the “Duke” by 





New Docks my tHe THames.—The 
first pile and the 


turned while waiting orders for transit. 


wana is perpetually sending us fresh indorsemcnts of 
tlemen “of unquestioned ve- 

~ Dwchae neh eect awn 
ae & 7 gigigdeealiltamail a bore, and Sonora 


recent driving of the 
cutting of the first sod of the Docks 
on the Thames were the inaugural ceremonies of what promises 
to be a very important undertaking. The docks lie sixteen miles 
below London Bridge, and owing to the fact that a former breach 
of the embankment has already prepared the 
it is calulated, £170,000 in excavation, the dues will be lower 
than those of the other docks. Thus both time and money, and 
the risk to which vessels are always exposed in going up the 
crowded part of the river, will be saved; and as the Tilbury and 
Southend Railway will run into the docks land accommodation 
will be close at hand. Another advantage is that large pastures 
adjoin the docks, into which cuttle arriving by ship may be 


und and saved, 





Cyess. 


BLACK. 





conception, leading to an interes 
nothing better that we can see, for 


PROBLEM, No. 854.—By Mr. T. Smith. 





White to play and mate in 5 moves. 


SoLuTION TO PROBLEM No, 853. 


(a) This is not a good move, and is the cause of future embar- 
rassments ; it not only loses valuable time, but moreover enables | Want of the 
White to bring his Knight into powerful co-operation. The cor- 
rect move would have been Kt to Kt 3, &c.—(d) It ap to us 
that it would have been better to have advanced the Queen’s 
Pawn, and then to have played the K’s R to B 3.—(c) A brilliant 


but missed. As the brute came on he struck loner 

with the butt, but the treacherous wood flew into a th 

, We shall splinters. The lioness seized his arm, and Hermann, in Por 

& myth.— | thrust the muzzle down her throat, and hurled her from hime, 
furiously that she fell on her back half stunned. He then eau,” 

from the cage, but his arm is torn to ribbons.— Vienna lta 





JEFFERSON ON INCENDIARISM.—The acquisition of 
this year as far as the neighbourhood of Quebec, will be 
attack ¢ Halifax th tb val expel forthe 
o! e and the expulsion England 

from the American — : < 


continent. Halifax once 


cockboat of hers must return to England for repairs,’ 
fleet will annihilate our public force upo 
privateers will eat out the vitals of their commerce, Perhapg 
they will burn New York or Boston. If they do, we must 
burn the city of London, not by expensive fleets and 
rockets, but by — a hundred or two Jack-the 

whom nakedness, ine, desperation and hardened 
abundantly furnish from among themselves.— Letter from 
Jefferson, 4th August, 1812. 


nD the water, but og 








WANTED. 


RESPECTABLE WOMAN WISHING TO RETURN 19 
England offers her Services to any Lady who is go’ 
as Waiting Woman or Child’s Nurse: is a good sailor = could 
ie oan mec ply 20 Th Hearle, Wm. D. 
‘orreference, apply os. Hearle, Wm. D. Bryan, Merchan’ 
Tailor, Newhaven, Jonn. i mm 8 ; 





WANTED. WANTED. 


HE NOS. OF THE LATE “NEW YORK CHURCHMAN” 


has bn ple ratte d willi 

y person e an to 

same, will receive $4 for the Nos. of each year upon mee 
at the office of the N. Y. Albion. 





and Limbs, 


will ensure 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 


Sir James Clarke’s 


CELEBRATED PILLs!: 
PREPARED FROM A PRESCRIPTION OF SIR J. 


CLARKE, M.D., 
Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 


In all cases of Nervous and Spinal Affections, Pain in the Back 


Fa e on Slight Exertion, Palpitation of the } 


Hysterics, etc., these Pills will effect a cure when all other m 
have failed ; and although a powerful remedy, do not co: oa 
_—, antimony, orampihin ‘ ete, 


g hurtful to the constitution, 


irections in the pamphlet around each package, which 
should be carefully pana song ; 
For full particulars, get a pamphlet, free, of the agent. 
N.B.—$1 and 6 postage stamps enclosed to any authorized 


@ bottle, containing over 50 Pills, by return of mail, 


Sold by all druggists. 
JOB MOSES, No. 27 Courtlandt Street, New York. 








ors. Sole United States Agent, 
4 eeeks 1, Kt tks B P (best) 
2 RtoQRS 2, Any move. 
The following Game was ed, some time agu, at the Bath 
Chess Club, by Captain H. A. Kennedy (White), against the Rev. 
W. Wayte (Black). It isa good game, and its termination espe- 
cially interesting. 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1PtoK4 P to K 4) 15PtoKB4 PtksP(a —T eak. 
PKGtOKRBS KttoGBS |1KitksP KKttoKD4)| Ary More To weak, debilitated Dyspeptics, grosag 
SBtoQKt5 PtoQR3 17 Kt toK Kt5 Qtok BS es ee 
$ aa R4 se Q : 4 . LA ty nk ¥ iw PLANTATION BITTERS, 
6 FtogBs Boas 9% Rio K Ktia Q Kt tks QP | %8agoodandsure Remedy. This remarkable medicine relieves 
TPwoQgée P tks P 21 Rto KKt 6(c) 2 K R5(@) Sour Stomach, Headache, Heartburn, Distress after eating, and alj 
bk@ass RECN, [BEER Ct |Sesmrios ot Drpetn one 
10 BtoK3 Castles sq,ch(e) KtoBs Its good effect is felt upon the first trial. 
nf . 4 9 gu 3 4 4. x xt 5 ™ B fay L EX va 3 rag iB. PLANTATION BITTERS are the pleasantest tonic in the world. 
t he The old, the young, and the middle aged, acknowledge their 
a | me 3 o So z Bu 46 QtoK6 mate wonderful health-giving power. 


No change of diet is necessary while using them. Eat all you 


best you can get. 


PLANTATION BITTERS are exhausted Nature’s great Restorer. 
They give tone to the Stomach, and brilliancy to the Mind, and. 
driving away 


the doubts that roll 





There was 
if Q to K 2, thea R to K 6, Cimmerean darkness o’er the fainting soul!” 
winning easily ; and if Q tks R the Queen is obviously lost.—(e) 
All this is finely played by Captain Kennedy. 


To PROVE IT—TrY a BorTie. 





fore is, whether the 
removed. The Astronomer Royal 


ing of the 
port was drawn up and sanctioned, 
maintain resolu! their former di 





some pepper inde holes what your 
de hounds 


Briton railways the sverage is twenty 





<puihen Gh ee iouhy Gum aah Camteed a ie tae ok 
of progress are curio and op) e case of] LIF EB 
of the. proposal to run a railway under Greenwich Park. How- 
ever useful such an undertaking may be, it 
accomplished without fatally impairing 
Greenwich veoereey The question that remains there- 
way shall be made or the Observatory 

jinio! strongly in th Ray hefe pg te, 
1D 1D e 2 ve; an a recent meet- 
~ ard of Visitors to°Greenwich'O 


ion and 


railways from the park.”—Liverpool paper. 


Niecer Scrence.—A contraband explains how blood- 
hounds sent in pursuit of fugitives may be thrown off the 
track :—“If dem hounds gets closer into you, why just get a 

pole and hop about twenty feetif you kin. You do! 
dis four or five times, and whenever qos abt why jest ut 


come dey lose dar scent, and den dey goes snuf- 
fin’ roun’, and bymeby dey snuffles up dat ar pepper into dar 
nostrils, and den dey’ll go chee! chee! chee! and dat’ll be de 


last dem dogs can do dat day.”—. paper. 

Fure op so Srantes ov Lowen. e0 in- 
forms us that, carefi repared a census of persons 
Eilied in the thoroughinnee of : m, it has ascertained that 


is twenty : 
the 200 to 90,000 600 of pe 
rail some 70,000,000 of 


cannot bly be 
the ethoten a 


, & re- 
Governmént “to 





BRITISH NATION 
ASSURANOEB ASSOCIATION 


316 emt Street, London. 
Offices, { 65 Wall Street, New York 


Oapital and Surplus..........0......eeeees $3,160,000 
Lossesalready paid.......... obunsoe «eee + -7,000,000 
alana... cntaampee cei eeetns +-7350,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 


exclude all | assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8. and Canads 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS; 


Of the Old Standard Quality, 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT 


THE UNITED STATES, 
AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 


Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Huwry Owzn, Agent. 








On the 


Broad 









Something novel at Gimbrede’s.—A new style 4 
visiting com! the M with the name. 
camry by ie |" Sanbeahng ery im Monegan ne Gime 
London streets, the result is taat the chances of death to the peptone &e. wrest uis . 


Loadon pedestrian 100 to 1 compared with the railway 


pes of Coloured Ini 
traveller. Safe crossings are sadly wanted. 


leave your Plates at 588 or 873 
for one hundred of our Laid Visiting Oards—they #* 
and very beautiful. Ps 


very desirable. Price only $3, 25. 
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